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NEWPORT SOCIETY GREETS THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. '- 


GETTING ABOARD ONE OF THE BIG YACHTS FROM ITS LITTLE STEAM LAUNCH ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE FLERT, 
DRAWN FOR “ Lesire’s WEEKLY” BY CH. WEBER.—{SEE PaGE 118.) 
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European Trade Combination 
Against Us Impossible. 
(Contributed Article to Leslie’s Weekly.) 

Have American pro- 
ducers and manufacturers 
occasion for alarm regard 
ing the recent reports as 
to European combinations 
against American products? 

I think not. And I make 
this assertion with all due 
respect to our cousins on 
the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and with a due appre- 
ciation of the importance of 





1HE HON. O. P. AUSTIN, CHIEF the European market. Of 
OF BUREAU OF STATISTICS, the $1,487,656,544 exports 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

of the fiscal year just end- 

ed, over $1,100,000,000, or practically three-fourths, went 

to Europe ; and I do not therefore underestimate the im- 

portance of that market, or the respect due to those who 

direct its methods, when I say that I do not agree with the 

gloomy predictions of European combinations against our 
products. 

My chief reason: for this belief is that Europe cannot 
afford to make combinations against so important a source 
of her supplies, and that if such combinations were made, 
the great natural law of supply and demand would prevent 
their success. Over seventy percent. of our enormous ex- 
ports are the products of agriculture, the forest, and the 
mine; and all of these Europe wantsand must have. Of the 
other thirty per cent., classified as manufactures, copper 
and mineral oil form over one-fourth, and the bulk of these 
are also consumed in Europe. 

Thus, more than three-fourths of our surplus products 
are of a class not only wanted but absolutely required in 
Europe. We produce, for example, three-fourths of the 
copper of the world. Suppose the European nations, 
which are the chief consumers of copper outside the United 
States, were to agree not to purchase any copper from the 
United States, and thus exclude from the world’s markets 
a large proportion of that valuable and necessary metal. 
Would not the price of the remainder instantly rise to 
more than double what it is to-day? We produce more 
than one-half the available illuminating oil of the world, 
and a large share of our surplus is demanded in Europe. 
Would not its exclusion from those markets immediately 
increase the price for the Europeans, who must purchase 
their oil from the smaller stocks in other parts of the world? 
We produce three-fourths of the cotton of the world, and 
Europe relies and must rely upon us for her chief supply. 
What the effect of cutting off that supply would be is 
sufficiently well told by the prices paid in Europe during 
the period when our Civil War cut off the supply from 
this country. We produce three-fourths of the corn of the 
world and more of breadstuffs and provisions than any 
other country. Could Europe, who must buy all these, 
afford to exclude our great supply of these important 
breadstuffs from the world’s markets, and submit to the 
advance in price which would follow the shortage thus 
caused ? 

It is perfectly apparent, it seems to me, that in fully 
three-fourths of the articles for which we desire a market, 
our breadstuffs, our meat, our copper, our oil, our cotton 
and cotton-seed oil and meal, our fertilizers, and our fruits, 
Europe cannot afford to combine against the United States, 
because in'so doing she would not only deprive herself of 
articles she needs, but would cause an advance in the re- 
mainder of the world’s supply, upon which she must draw 
in case she refuses to accept ours. 

It must then be the remaining one-fourth of our exports 
against which the combination would be made, if at all, 
What are the chief articles which make up this remaining 
one-fourth? Naval stores, $12,000,000; agricultural ma- 
chinery , $17,000,000; cotton goods, $20,000,000; leather and 
its manufactures, $28,000,000, and manufactures of iron and 
steel, $120,000,000. Of the naval stores and agricultural 

(Continued on page 119.) 


Too Much Money in Steeples. 


A CHURCH economist of a practical and somewhat eccentric 
turn of mind has estimated that nearly $45,000,000 has been in 
vested in non-productive, non-essential, and purely-ornamental 
church building in this country, chiefly in the form of steeples. 
If this feature of ecclesiastical architecture were dispensed 
with, according to his estimate, andthe amount represented 
in steeples alone turned into the regular channels of church 
beneficence, the religious denominations would be relieved for 
a long time to come of the necessity of making frequent and 
imperative demands for money for the support of their mission 
boards and other established agencies for p:omoting religious 
work. 

We have no means of knowing how the economist in question 
arrived at the estimate given of the amount of money spent on 
utterly useless church-steeples, but we venture the belief that 
the sum is not over-stated. But whether it is or not, the state- 
ment is sufficient to raise the issue as to whether the churches 
generally are utilizing as fully as they should the vast amount 
of property in the shape of buildings and lands in their pos- 
session. To this we think, in all fairness and justice a negative 
answer may be given. 

The total value of church property in the United States is 
set down at $316,187,000. The greater part of this enormous 
sum is represented in splendid and costly edifices devoted ex- 
clusively to religious purposes and open for only a few hours 
each week. For the remainder of the time these buildings 
stand idle and empty, monuments of religious faith and senti- 
ment, cold, stately, and magnificent —all this, but nothing 
more. From a practical and business point of view they rep- 
resent capital that is ‘‘tied up” and non-productive. This 
state of things is prejudicial to the cause of religious progress; 
it is repugnant to common sense and enlightened reason; it 
argues wastefulness and extravagance, and it ought not to be. 

After making all reasonable and needful allowance for the 
spirit of veneration and reverence attaching to old and estab- 
lished forms and uses, and often helpful to religious faith, we 
believe that the time is at hand when a radical departure should 
be made in the construction of church buildings and the uses to 
which they are put. Not even the most insistent defenders and 
literalists of the orthodox school will contend that the Bible 
prescribes any particular form for church edifices applicable to 
the present day. There is no apparent reason, in fact, except 
the purely sentimental one, why religious services may not be 
carried on as acceptably and successfuily in a building which 
has neither steeple, bell, nave, chancel, or choir gallery as in 
one which has all these conventional appointments. There is 
nothing sacred nor strictly essential to the propagation of re 
ligious faith in an altar-rail nor even a pulpit. Some of the 
strongest and most successful movements that the world has 
known have, in fact, been carried on without these accessories. 

It would be more in harmony with wise and prudent busi 
ness management and the utilitarian spirit of the age if the 
vast capital now lying almost dead and useless in ornate and 
empty religious edifices were converted into business blocks or 
office-buildings where adequate room might be reserved for re- 
ligious gatherings and the remaining space utilized for revenue- 
producing purposes. This idea is partially carried out in the 
Methodist Book Concern and the Presbyterian building, on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and in structures of similar kind in 
Boston and other cities, in each of which commodious chapels 
are provided for religious meetings. Why not invest church 
funds, generally, in the same way ? 

Under this plan a revenue might be derived from the capital 
invested sufficient to enable the denominations to extend their 
work in many needed directions, and especially among the neg- 
lected and churchless masses of our large cities. If the regular 
church members gave no less than they do now they might at 
least be relieved in this way of some of the incessant and in- 
sistent appeals to make up deficiencies and pay off debts which 
often operate to keep people of limited means away from re- 
ligious services altogether, and to deprive those who do attend 
of that spiritual help and stimulus which they have a right to 
expect, and which the churches are designed primarily and 
chiefly to furnish. 


Bishop Potter and Our 
Consular System. 


Mr. GrorcE Lock#art Dartk, who has filled consular posi- 
tions at two important foreign ports, makes what seems to us an 
effective reply to the sweeping indictment brought by Bishop 
Potter, of New York, ina recent public address, against our 
consular service. The service is filled, the bishop declared, with 
‘* political heelers,” with men who are conspicuous for their 
ignorance, their lack of tact and refinement, and their general 
unfitness for the positions they hold. Our representation in 
foreign lands is declared on the whole to be ‘‘ discreditable,” and 
greatly inferior to that of other nations. 

Charges precisely similar to this have appeared in public 
print from time to time for years past, and Bishop Potter seems 
to have followed in the old vein. His assertions, like most others 
of the kind, are without specifications, and are made clearly 
without adequate knowledge, at least of the present situation. 
Grave injustice is done in this, we believe, to a large body of 
faithful and competent public servants. It is true that fifteen 
or twenty years ago our consular service contained many such 
men as the bishop describes, but our State Department has 
adopted a new policy since that time in regard to appointments 
of this class, and there has been a steady and large improvement 
in every feature of the service. Mr. Darte declares that ‘‘the 
personnel of the consular service of the United States will, and 
does compare favorably with any other country,” and this we 
believe to be true. It was only recently that a government au- 
thority in Germany declared that our system of consular reports 
was the best in the world, and nota little of our commercial 
supremacy abroad was attributed to the efforts of our enter- 
prising, energetic, and faithfu! representatives in investigating 
trade conditions in the countries where they are located. 

It may be observed also that wherever any critical situation 
has developed in recent years in any foreign quarter our con- 





suls in that quarter have proved equa’ to the situation and in 
some instances have admittedly excelled in bravery, tact, and re- 
source the consular representatives of other nations. This was 
the case in Turkey during the Armenian troubles, in the Philip- 
pines when the war with Spain began, in Cape Colony during 
the Boer war, and notably in China during the Boxer outbreak 
and after. It was one of our consuls on the Chinese coast who 
won the admiration of the world by the promptness and bravery 
which he displayed in rescuing the imperiled missionaries and 
other foreigners in the interior. Our consuls at such important 
points as Che-foo and Shanghai proved themselves to be capable, 
efficient, and faithful men, and the services they rendered to the 
allied Powers, as well as to our government, at a trying and 
critical period, have been generally recognized. Other individual 
instances might be mentioned going to disprove Bishop Potter’s 
harsh characterization of the men who represent us abroad. 
Our consular service is still capable of great improvement, no 
doubt; it should be brought under civil-service rules, insuring a 
more certain and longer tenure of office to men of experience 
and proved ability, and no appointment should be made in the 
interest of party spoilsmen. But with all its admitted evils and 
defects our consular system also has many admitted excellences, 
some of which we have named, rendering it, on the whole, a 
department of our government activities of which no citizen 
has cause to be ashamed, 


The Plain Truth. 


WHILE the steel-strikers sat in idleness the industries involved 
paid the piper at the rateof $350,000 in losses daily. If this ill 
wind blew anybody good the public generally failed to dis- 
cern it. If the business interests of the country were not, as 
a whole, abounding in strength and vitality they would soon 
fail under the blows frequently inflicted by strikes, boycotts, 
and lock-outs. That they continue to prosper in spite of these 
drains upon them is a strong testimony to their general health 
fulness and enduring qualities. 





Postmaster - General Smith has acted with characteristic 
promptness and faithfulness to the public interests in the order 
he has issued repealing a rule laid down by one of his subordi 
nates, requiring that all the mail-boxes used in the rural free 
delivery service should be of a prescribed pattern. This rule 
would limit the manufacture of the boxes to fourteen firms, 
who, it is said, have formed a trust for the purpose of keeping 
up the prices, It is estimated that a million boxes will be need 
ed in the course of a year, which would yield a profit to the 
trust of not Jess than $100,000 if no competition was allowed 
But this attempt to run a monopoly under government author 
ity and patronage has been frustrated by the order issued by 
the Postmaster-General, which requires only that the boxes 
shall be so constructed as to protect the mail from theft and 
weather. An ingenious farmer can make one of the boxes him 
self which will answer every purpose. 

At last the prolonged and acrimonious controversy between 
the friends of Admiral Sampson and the friends of Admiral 
Schley has reached judicial form. Admiral Schley asked that 
the department review the whole matter. Secretary Long 
commended his action and appointed a court of inquiry—Ad 
miral George Dewey, president ; Rear-Admiral Lewis A. Kim 
berly, retired ; and Rear-Admiral A. E. K. Benham, retired- 
than whom no better selections could have been made. Cap 
tain Samuel C. Lemly, satisfactory to both sides, was ap- 
pointed judge-advocate. To such a court as this the whole un- 
happy matter may be safely left. It will be found, we doubt 
not, that the charges have been greatly magnified by partisan 
zeal, that both admirals were and are brave men, and that we 
have had a lot of very unnecessary and harmful bitterness, of 
which both men were victims. The fact that the court meets 
on the 12th of September adds another interesting event to the 
birthday of ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner.” 

The peril of leaning too hard on any new scientific theory 
was never more startlingly illustrated than in the announce- 
ment by Professor Koch, the distinguished German bacteriolo 
gist, of his discovery in regard to bovine tuberculosis. It has 
been a generally accepted theory for years past that the milk 
and meat of cattle infected with tuberculosis are specially dan- 
gerous as transmitters of the dread disease, and on the strength 
of this belief vast amounts of money have been expended hy 
various State governments in guarding against infection from 
this source, and thousands of cattle have been slaughtered and 
thrown into the offal heap after being condemned by govern- 
ment inspectors. But Professor Koch makes of this theory a 
broken reed by declaring in positive terms that meat and mi!k 
from cattle infected with tuberculosis may be consumed with 
absolute impunity. He has arrived at his discovery, he says, 
through what he considers practical and indisputable tes's. 
They have led him to believe that human and bovine tubercii- 
losis are of a totally different species. He is prepared to show 
he concludes, that far-reaching precautions as to infected cat! le 
may once for all be abandoned. These declarations, coming 
from a medical authority of the learning, ability, and estab- 
lished reputation of Professor Koch, cannot be lightly dis- 
missed anywhere, and wiil carry conviction with them in many 
quarters radical and iconoclastic as they are. Coming a! a 
time when measures for the prevention and cure of tubercu- 
losis are receiving the attention of the civilized world, they are 
specially significant. On the very day of the announcement 
from Professor Koch a tuberculosis congress opened its sessions 
in London, the proceedings being considered of sufficient im- 
portance to call forth a telegram from King Edward express- 
ing his ‘‘ earnest hope” that the result of the deliberations would 
tend to the mitigation in some degree of the ‘‘ dire disease which 
has baffled the most distinguished physicians so long.” Professor 
Koch’s discovery, if accepted as true, will certainly lead to 
some radical changes in the attitude assumed by health officials 
and the medical fraternity generally toward sources of tuber 
culosis infection, and incidentally will relieve many thousands 
of a haunting fear of catching consumption from their favorite 
articles of food. 
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=NorT the least, in one sense (though doubtless so in an- 
other), among those who figured prominently at the recent im- 
posing wedding ceremo- 
nies of the Duke of West- 
minster was Master Rob- 
ert Grosvenor, who act- 
ed as page on that occa- 
sion. This little lad is 
only six years of age, 
and notwithstanding his 
tender years is an in- 
trepid horseman, and on 
his pony he can rough it 
with the best. Young 
Grosvenor may be the 
Duke of Westminster 
himself some day. At 
the present moment only 
two lives—that of the 
present duke and of the 
small boy’s own father, 
Lord Arthur Grosvenor 
—stand between him and 
thetitle. Lordand Lady 
Arthur Grosvenor, the 
boy’s parents, are im- 
mensely popular in the 
region of the ducal es- 
tates, and during many 
years past Lord Artbur 
has been, to all intents and purposes, the eldest son of the late 
Duke of Westminster, taking an active part in all local affairs. 

=His Majesty, Edward VII., King of England, has been 
pleased to confer on Miss Abbie G. Chapin, of the American 
Board mission in Peking, who is sup- 
ported by the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties of this country, in connection 
with the [Congregational] Woman’s 
Board of Missions, Boston, the Royal 
Red Cross Decoration, for services 
rendered in the international hospital 
during the siege of Peking. The dec- 
oration has already been presented to 
Miss Chapin by the British minister, 
Sir Ernest Satow, at the British lega- 
tion. Sir Ernest availed himself of 
the occasion to say a few words of 
commendation for the excellent and 
unselfish service which had been given, 
and congratulated the recipient upon 
the well-deserved reward. The order 
of the Royal Red Cross was founded 
by the late Queen Victoria some eight- 
een years ago, and up to this time only ninety-two medals have 
been conferred. Miss Chapin has been a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board and of the Woman’s Board for eight years. She isthe 
daughter of parents who were also missionaries in North China. 
All the missionaries and missionary ladies who were in the siege 
of Peking are known to have rendered heroic service, but Miss 
Chapin’s work in the international hospital brought her into 
conspicuous notice of the representatives of various foreign na- 
tions, The commendations of the missionaries before, during, 
and since the siege by the governmental authorities are said to 
be regarded as in themselves sufficient answers to the charges of 
American humorists and sympathizers with these humorists, al- 
leging that the missionaries have looted and pocketed the pro- 
ceeds of auction sales of confiscated goods, for the benefit of mis- 
sions or for their private purses. Miss Chapin’s home in this 
country is Los Angeles, Cal. She is a graduate of the Methodist 
University of southern California, and before the siege of Peking 
was stationed at Tung-Cho, sixteen miles from the capital of the 
empire. She was born in Tung-Cho. Her work has been done 
for girls and for women. She uses native women, called Bible 
women, as assistants. 

= Not in many years has an English nobleman made him- 
self the centre of a more bitter religious controversy than that 
which has raged for 
some time past 
around the person of 
the Duke of Norfolk, 
premier duke and 
earl-marshal of Eng- 
land. The occasion 
for offense arose over 
ap utterance of the 
duke made in the 
course of an address 
to the Pope at the 
Sistine Chapel, at 
Rome, not long ago, 
in behalf of a large 
body of English 
Catholic pilgrims 
headed by Cardinal 
Vaughan. This ut- 
terance was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We pray, 
and we trust, that 
thisnewcentury may 
witness the restora- 
tion of the Roman 
pontiff to that posi- 
tion of temporal in- 
dependence which 
your Holiness declared necessary for the effective fulfillment of 
the duties of your world-wide charge.” It is only necessary to 
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MASTER ROBERT ARTHUR GROSVE- 
NOR, A PAGE AT THE WEDDING 
OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 
OF WESTMINSTER, 





MISS ABBIE G, CHAPIN, 
THE CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVORER, DEC- 
ORATED BY 
KING ED- 

WARD. 





THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, WHOSE AD- 
DRESS TO THE POPE AT ROME 
AROUSED A STORM IN PRO- 
TESTANT EUROPE. 


remember the position taken by the Protestant world and by 
the Italian government with reference to the temporal power of 
the Pope to realize that this expressed hope, coming as it did from 
the lips of one of the foremost public men in England, created 
a profound sensation. The loyalist press in Italy was in a rage 
at once, and bitterly denounced the Duke of Norfolk as an im- 
pertinent intermeddler, a dangerous agitator, and an enemy to 
‘* free and independent” Italy. Many of the English daily pa- 
pers were equally bitter. His conduct was declared contempti- 
ble and an insult to the King of Italy, who was on the most 
friendly terms with England. As for the English Protestant 
papers, their denunciations were even more sweeping and se 
vere. In view of these things, it must have been somewhat 
difficult for the zealous churchmen of England to suppress their 
anger and resentment even on such a solemn occasion as the 
funeral of Queen Victoria, when they saw the duke, acting in 
his capacity of earl-marshal, leading the funeral procession 
through the streets of London. The duke has long been re- 
garded as the secular head of the Roman Catholics of England, 
and has been called ‘‘ the Pope’s favorite son.” He was only a 
boy when Cardinal Newman addressed to him the famous “ Let- 
ter” in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s anti-Vatican pamphlet. 

=It was the expected that happened when the Ohio Repub- 
lican State Convention, in session at Columbus on June 25th, 





JAMES KILBOURNE. 
RIVAL CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 
Photographs by Baker Art Gallery, Columbus 


GEORGE K. NASH. 


renominated Governor George K. Nash for a second term in 
that office. In the language of the platform adopted, Governor 
Nash’s administration of the State government has been ‘ wise, 
able, prudent, honest, and economical,” and there was no rea- 
son, partisan or otherwise, why he should not be honored with 
another term. He was nominated by acclamation. One of 
Governor Nash’s most conspicuous acts during his present 
term, by which he won the respect and gratitude of order 
loving and law-abiding people throughout the country, was his 
prompt and firm interdict of a proposed prize-fight in Cincin- 
nati last year. His conduct at that time was typical of the 
man. He is brave, fearless, and true. His election to succeed 
himself for another two years seems practically assured. The 
Democratic State Convention met at Columbus on July 12th 
and placed Mr. James Kilbourne in the field as its candidate 
for Governor on a distinctly anti-Bryan platform. Mr. Kil- 
bourne is a native of Columbus, and has been a prominent and 
highly-respected citizen of that city for many years. He has 
never held public office and was never a candidate until two 
years ago, when he was defeated for the nomination by John 
R. McLean. He served with credit throughout the Civil War, 
rising from the rank of a private to that of a colonel. He is a 
lawyer by profession, and is identified with many civic, chari- 
table, and military societies in Columbus. 

=A South American republic without a war of some kind 
on its hands, either in actual progress or in immediate prospect, 





GENERALS CASTRO “AND ANDRADE, RIVAL CLAIMANTS TO THE 
VENEZUELA PRESIDENCY, WHOM UNCLE SAM IS WATCHING. 


would be truly an anomaly. When they have no convenient 
casus on hand for a fight between themselves, these so-called 
republics do not hesitate to invite some of the greater Powers 
outside to a scrimmage. And among all these pugnacious little 
nations of the Spanish-American order, no one seems to have a 
more peppery disposition than Venezuela. We came near being 
involved in.a quarrel with Great Britain on account of our 
southern neighbor a few years ago, and recently Venezuela has 
treated the interests of American citizens in that country in 
such an unjust and arbitrary manner as to call for the inter- 
ference of our State Department. The two most prominent fig- 
ures in Venezuela wars and controversies of recent date are 
General Cipriano Castro and General Andrade. Andrade was 
elected President of Venezuela about two years ago, but Gen- 
eral Castro, a rival candidate, acting after the usual manner 
of defeated candidates in that country, refused to abide by the 
decision of the people, and, raising the standard of revolt, drove 
President Andrade out of the executive mansion and assumed 
the reins of government himself. After an ineffectual resist- 
ance, Andrade fled to the island of Curacoa, off the South 
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American coast. Recently he has been on a visit to New York 


for purposes which have not been disclosed, but the rumor is 
afloat that an expedition is being organized here to proceed 
against the Castro government. The authorities at Washington 
are said to be on the alert to prevent any movement of this sort. 

= By a vote of twenty-five to five, the State Executive Com 
McLaurin, 


mittee of South Carolina declared that John L. 
Senator, elected to rep- 
resent the State of South 
Carolina in the national 
Congress, had forfeited 
the confidence of the 
South Carolina Demo 
crats—that is, of course, 
the Tillman Democrats 
—and that he should re- 
sign at once. Senator 
McLaurin continued a 
trip to the mountains as 
placidly as if nothing 
had happened. The inci 
dent shows the implaca 
ble character of Senator 
Tillman. He gives no 
quarter to an opponent, 
especially a factional 
opponent. He cannot 





SENATOR JOHN L, MCLAURIN, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA, WHO HAS 
JUST BEEN READ OUT OF 
HIS PARTY. 


being broad enough to 
step over party lines in 
national affairs. As Sen- 
ator McLaurin’s term will expire in 1903, the resolutions will 
probably have little effect. The Senator is one of the youngest 
men ever elected to the Senate. He is a lawyer, a man of 
means, and one who believes in shaping the future of the South 
In spite of the bitterness of the polit- 
ical fight, nothing has been said of Mr. McLaurin’s personal 
character except in praise. He is recognized as one of the new 
Democrats of the South, a man who differs from the Republican 
party in many things, but who admits the folly of free silver, 
cbampions the cause of sound money, and.thinks that some form 
of protection is necessary to the industrial development of the 
South. 

Among all the *‘ fads” to which English ladies of wealth, 
leisure, and high social distinction are addicted there are few 
yielding the fair devotees more 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction 
than the business of breeding and 
rearing cats, the specialty of Lady 
Marcus Beresford. At her home 
at Bishamsgate, near Egham, 
Lady Beresford has established 
what she calls her ‘‘ cateries,” a 
word which fits the case, per- 
haps, as well as any other. The 
establishment is absolutely unique 
in every feature. Here the happy 
and fortunate pussies live, move, 
and have their being amid sur- 
roundings fit for queens and 
princes. One feature of the ‘‘ cat 
ery” is a vine-covered cottage 
with the rooms decorated and supplied with everything sup- 
posed to be needful for the comfort of the most fastidious 
of felines. There is a small kitchen for cooking food, racks 
to hold the white enameled bowls and plates used at feed- 
ing time, and a large book wherein is inscribed the family 
history of members of the establishment. By many men cats 
are regarded as a nuisance, if nothing worse, but bya specially 
fortunate circumstance Lord Beresford is deeply interested in 
felines himself, and is in thorough sympathy with his wife’s 
hobby. He is one of the presidents of the London Cat Club, 
whose annual exhibitions are a popular feature of each recur- 
ring season, and some of the prize-winning cats at these shows 
every year come from Lady Beresford’s cat-farm. 

=A happier or more fitting selection of a sponsor for the 
gallant new battle-ship Maine, launched at the Cramps’ ship 
yards on July 27th, could 
not have been made than 
thatof Miss Mary Preble 
Anderson, of Portland, 
Maine. Through both 
her maternal and pater- 
nal lines Miss Anderson 
is the inheritor of fame 
and prestige won in the 
naval service of the 
country. Her father, 
Mr. W. H. Anderson, 
was a paymaster in the 
navy during the Span- 
ish-American war. She 
is a granddaughter of 
Hugh J. Anderson, a 
former Governor of 
Maine, a niece of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Ed- 
ward E. Preble, U.8.N., 
who was navigator of 
the Kearsarge at the 
time of the famous en- 
gagement with the Ala- 
bama, during the Civil War, and great-granddaughter of 
Edward Preble, who is distinguished in naval annals as the 
commander of the expedition which brought the pirates of the 
Barbary coast to terms. Commodore Preble has been not 
inaptly called “the Father of the American Navy.” If, there- 
fore, the service rendered by one’s ancestry in war and peace, 
on land and sea, should have weighed in the balance when it 
came to a choice of a sponsor for the Maine, no one will question 
that the scales properly fell in favor of Miss Anderson. Her per- 
sonal merit also might well have brought the honor to her, for 
Miss Anderson is a young woman of many graces of mind and 
heart, and is a great social favorite in Portland, her native city, 
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KENILWORTH RANCH, ONE OF THE MOST COMFORTABLE HOMES IN THE ARIZONA A TENT-HOUSE WHERE A BACHELOR HAS HIS LONELY QUARTERS. 
DESERT, OWNED BY HOWARD UNDERHILL, OF NEW YORK. 


























THEY DON’T LOOK LIKE INVALIDS—THE SCOTTSDALE RIDING CLUB, JUST IN FROM ‘“MAUD,” THE OLD ARMY MULE USED BY INVALIDS AND CHILDREN IN 
A “*HARE AND HOUNDS.” LEARNING TO RIDE. 
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A ‘* TENDERFOOT” FROM THE EAST WITH A COWBOY’S ACCOUTREMENTS, A CORNELL STUDENT’S HOME WHILE HEALTH-SEEKING. 























HOME-MADE RETREATS FOR CONSUMPTIVES—THREE WOMEN AND A BOY AT CAMP SUNNY-SANDS. 


THE NEW OUT-DOOR CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


THE CONVENIENT LODGES: ON. THE ARID PLAINS OF ARIZONA,-WHERE INVALIDS FROM THE EAST.HAVE ESTABLISHED THEMSELVES IN: COMFORT. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY Mrs. Emma P, TeELForD, ScorrspaLE, ARIZ.—(SEE PaGE 115.] 
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NATURE’S WASH-TUB—INDIAN WOMEN WASHING CLOTHES IN A HOT ALKALI SPRING IN NEVADA. A FOND INDIAN MOTHER, IN CIVILIZED DRESS, WITH 
Mark R. Averill, Virginia City, Nev. HER PAPOOSE.—Ed McKenley, Oakland, Cal. 
































A MAKAH INDIAN BASKET-WEAVER AT WORK ON HER BEAUTIFUL WARES. HARVEST DANCE OF THE CHIPPEWAS ON THE COURT OREILLES RESERVATION, 
J. C. McCurdy, Port Townsend, Wash. NORTHERN WISCONSIN.—Mrs. J. B. Trowbridge, Hayward, Wis, 


















































ll A YOUNG INDIAN BEAUTY, WHOSE JACKET, TRIMMED (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) OURAY UTES AT HOME IN THE WHITE RIVER RESERVATION, UTAH—BAD LAND CHARLEY’S 
WITH ELK TEETH, IS VALUED AT . ? TEPEE IN FOREGROUND. 
C. L. Pickering, Fort Thomas, Ky. Sumner W. Matteson, Denver, Col. 
REAL PHASES OF INDIAN LIFE DISCLOSED BY OUR SPECIAL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
_ CONTEST—NO. 1. 


(SEE OUR SPECIAi AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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ARE WE SPENDING TOO MUCH UPON OUR NAVY r 


THE immense naval programmes recently forced through 
the German Reichstag by the energetic Emperor have so stim 
ulated naval construction all 
over Europe that at the pres 
ent moment a larger tonnage 
of war-ships is being built, 
both in England and on the 
continent, than at any previ- 
oustimein their history. The 
German programme of 1897 
aimed to have, by 1903, a 
force of nineteen battle-ships, 
eight coast-defense ships, 
twelve large cruisers, and 
thirty small cruisers. Not 
satisfied with this, a bill was 
passed about a year ago vir- 
tually doubling the size of the 
German navy, so that by 1916 
it would contain thirty eight battle-ships, fourteen large cruis 
ers, and thirty-eight small cruisers, exclusive of a great num 
ber of valuable ships which would, by the terms of the bill, be 
placed on the reserve from year to year, as the construction of 
the new ships progressed. The date of completion of this pro- 
gramme is now said to be advanced to 1908, 

Whether the German idea in thus so largely augmenting 
their sea-forces is merely in order to be ready for any emer- 
gency which may occur in European politics, or whether it has 
some relation to the well-known German colonial ambition, is 
of course merely a matter of conjecture. If the latter, why the 
need of so powerful a force, unless it is to be used against some 
considerable naval Power already established, de facto or “ by 
courtesy,” in the territory which it is desired to colonize? To 
attempt to oust the regularly established colony of any power 
ful nation is a proposition which would commend itself to no 
German thought worthy of the name. But the United States 
is established, ‘‘ by courtesy,” all over the two Americas ; that 
is to say, merely the Monroe Doctrine stands ‘between the im- 
potence of the South American republics and the powerful 
squadrons of Europe. Can it be that the German programme 
has any meaning in which we are concerned? It is an open 
secret that Germany has long cast a covetous eye on some of 
the provinces of southern Brazil, her African colonies not being 
a huge success. Are we at present in a position to properly 
preserve the integrity of the famous doctrine which bears the 
name of our fifth President ? 

In answer to the German programme, the Secretary of the 
Navy pursued the traditional policy of recommending to Con- 
gress a programme for one year, asking that authority be given 
to construct a certain number of ships, among which were two 
battle-ships and two armored cruisers. The House of Repre- 
sentatives decided that we could face any emergency without 
the battle-ships, and the Senate came to tbe same conclusion 
about the cruisers. Not one ship was authorized. Thus is one 
year lost. 

The opening, on December 7th, 1900, of bids for the con- 
struction of five first-class battle-ships and six large armored 
cruisers drew public attention to the fact that our new navy is 
assuming a measure of strength which places it, for the present, 
fully on a par with Germany and Italy, and puts it well along- 
side the formidable forces of the Russian empire. The magni- 
tude of the total expenditures for these eleven large ships, 
which, it is estimated, will cost, when completed, some $65,- 
000,000, has raised a doubt in many minds as to the advisability 
of this enormous outlay of revenue fora nation of a professedly 
peaceful disposition, such as the United States. 

Many of these people argue, and with a good show of rea- 
son, that the ships become more or less antiquated, in so far as 
design is concerned, before they are finally added to the nation’s 
sea forces; and that, when needed, very serviceable men-of 
war can be improvised rapidly and in large numbers from 
merchant vessels and yachts, as was done in the recent Spanish 
war. Before January Ist, 1898, many were the vigorous and 
convincing statements that this country would never have an- 
other foreign war ; that our well-known peace-loving nature 
would not be stirred up to the fever-heat of a fighting spirit by 
any small cause ; and that our tremendous latent strength, rep- 
resented by our millions of men capable of bearing arms, our 
enormous wealth, and our absolute independence of outside 
help for means of subsistence, would so militate against the 
possibility of any serious affront to our national pride or honor, 
or external threat to our continued prosperity and well-being 
and general serenity, as to make of such a possibility, in the 
words of the late ‘‘ silver-tongued ” Senator from Kansas, “‘ an 
iridescent dream.” 

While the sum to be expended on construction, or the num- 
ber of tons to be so constructed, forms a basis for estimating 
the amount of extension in a navy, yet, after all, such exten- 
sions must be considered as relative, and not as absolute. Thus 
any statement of a programme should be supplemented with a 
statement showing what other Powers are doing along the same 
lines. With this end in view, two tables are presented, taken 
bodily from the 1900 report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
which show the amount of construction laid down in 1900 by 
the seven leading naval Powers, andthe amount actually under 
construction during the year by these same Powers. 

I.—LAID DOWN IN 1900. 
Battle-ships. Cruisers. Torpedo-vessels. Total. 
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Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

England.... 44,000 93 600 3,600 141 200 
PEE tacicccss ccsnas 45.100 5,730 50.880 
Germany 44,400 15,300 2.100 61,800 
re 61,500 32,000 1,360 94°860 
JAPAD.....002005  sevees 8,800 1,750 10,550 
Russia.......... 33,200 31,630 4,250 69,080 
United States... 12,300 12,800 1,070 26-170 

11.—TOTAL NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 

Battle ships. Cruisers. Torpedo vessels. Total. 

Tons. ‘ons Tons ‘ons. 

England......... 254,000 235.750 12.950 502 700 
France.......... 21,680 143.530 3.300 168 510 
Germany........ 111,000 32,500 2.800 146,300 
Seer 000 46,800 1,360 128,160 


Battie-ships. Cruisers. Torpedo-vessels. Total 

Tons. Tons. ‘ons. Tons. 

JAPAN... cseeeces 30,400 17.400 2,240 50,040 
Russia --++ 150.220 102,650 10.850 263.720 
United States.... 49,840* 19,200 8,700 77,740 


* Inclading four monitors 

It will be noticed that, with the singje exception of Japan, 
the United States laid down a smaller tonnage of ships—far 
smaller, indeed—than did any of the other leading naval 
Powers. The averuge of the six foreign Powers, compared with 
the United States, follows : 


Battle-ships. Cruisers. Torpedo-vessels. Total 

Tone. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Average of six... 30.500 87,700 3,130 71,330 
United States.... 12,300 12,800 1,070 26,170 


The other table shows pretty much the same thing. Japan 
is the only one behind us. All the others are far ahead, At- 
tention is again called to a comparison of the United States 
with the average of the six foreign Powers : 


Battleships. Cruisers. Torpedo vessels. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons 

Average of six... 107,050 96,440 5.580 209 070 
United States.... 49,840 19,200 8,700 77,740 


It is only fair to remark that, had it not been for the un- 
fortunate armor restriction placed by Congress on six of the 
eleven large ships above mentioned, these would, in all proba- 
bility, have been laid down during 1900, and the bids of De- 
cember 7th would have covered only five ships instead of eleven. 
In this event our construction sheet for 1900 would have been 
largely modified : 


Torpedo- 
Battle ships. Cruisers. vessels. Total. 
Tons Tons Tons. Tons 
Laid down.......... . 56,250 54.200 1,070 111.520 
Under construction. 93,790 60.600 8,700 163,090 


This would have very materially improved our showing, and 
would have been very closely representative of the general 
scope of our present construction policy; while at the same 
time the accumulation of two years’ programmes for one col- 
lection of bids would not have been witnessed. 

But to follow this up with the authorization of not one ship, 
in the face of the immense programmes of European Powers, 
shows a singular lack of appreciation, on the part of Congress, 
of the gravity of the situation. Should the German policy be 
actually as above outlined, we cannot afford to waste one hour 
in our preparation for whatever may await us. For several 
years Congress bas done very well in the matter, but just as 
foreign action makes it seem probable that perhaps a slight in- 
crease in our annual building budget may be necessary, the 
construction programme is entirely cut away, and the work of 
upbuilding a navy of which we are all justly proud has been 
seriously retarded. 

England has for years pursued the policy of building as 
many ships each year as did any two other naval Powers com- 
bined. This has entailed on the British government a tremen- 
dous expenditure, until, at this time, the annual naval budget 
amounts to something like $150,000,000, of which new construc- 
tion alone consumes about $45,000,000.* No such policy can be 
advocated for the United States ; but when we consider the 
magnitude of the interests involved, and then consider the fact 
that this country is ‘“‘far and away” the wealthiest on the 
globe, it is apparent that we can afford to build at least as ex- 
tensively as any of the continental European Powers. This 
would make our annual construction about half that in Eng- 
land ; or a rather higher proportion in cost, for the difference 
in the price of labor makes our ships cost about fifteen per 
cent. more. Our national wealth is not far from ninety billions 
of dollars. England stands next on the list, with about sixty 
billions. France and Russia and Germany are far in the rear, 
the three combined not much exceeding the United States. If 
we then follow out the policy above outlined we can do so at 
a cost of a much slighter proportion of our resources than is 
expended for this object by European Powers. This is as it 
should be. We are primarily a commercial nation, given to 
the arts of peace; we have no large military population, such 
as afflicts all Europe, and we want none. On the other hand, 
a naval force sufficient for our needs, and large enough to act 
as security against attack, is absolutely imperative, and only 
the acme of short-sightedness will prevent our possessing it. 

Several events have occurred since our new navy began to 
take definite form and to become a reality which have shown 
how very necessary to a self-respecting people such a force is ; 
and though the results of most of them are long since things of 
the past and have become history, yet their lessons remain, and 
point vividly to the necessity of our keeping up a naval force 
of much greater power than was formerly thought desirable. 

Few of us have forgotten our fine state of fright when, in 
March, 1891, the lynching of eleven Italians in New Orleans for 
the assassination of the chief of police brought the wrath of the 
Italian government upon our heads. In spite of all we could 
do to smooth the matter over, Baron Fava demanded his pass- 
ports and actually withdrew from Washington. The matter 
was finally adjusted by the acceptance of an indemnity by the 
Italian government. While it lasted, however, the affair was 
really serious, and was made to appear much more so by the 
metropolitan newspapers, which teemed with descriptions of 
the ‘‘ probable” manner of capture of the city of New York, 
and with calculations as to the damage which could be inflicted 
in Brooklyn and lower New York by shells thrown from the 
mammoth seventeen-inch guns on the Duilio and Dandolo. 
Such a scare, amounting at its crisis to a mild panic, could 
never have disturbed us had we possessed a navy at all com- 
mensurate with our position and needs. It was certainly hu- 
miliating for a wealthy nation of 65,000,000 people to be so 
moved at the prospect of an ‘‘ awful visitation” from a poverty- 
stricken people of 28,000,000. 

A few weeks later the Chilian steamer Jtata was seized in 
the harbor of San Diego, on the charge of carrying contraband 
goods to the insurrectionists in that turbulent republic. The 
next day she took ‘‘ French leave,” carrying off a United States 





* The $65,000,000 mentioned as the cost of our eleven new ships will 
of necessity be spread over a period of about five years, that being 
about the time required for their construction. 





marsval in her haste. The late Charleston gave futile chase. 
The Chilian “ insurrectos” were furious at our intervention ; 
the Presidential party because it was not effective. The well- 
known Esmeralda came out to meet the Charleston, and all 
America trembled at the prospect of trouble with our pugna- 
cious Southern neighbor. As in the Italian case, the papers 
were full of lurid descriptions of the destruction of San Fran- 
cisco by the Chilian squadron ; for our condition at that time 
certainly justified some one who compared us to a ‘‘ huge jelly- 
fish.” There was not a modern gun mounted cn any part of 
our enormous coast-line. Fortunately, this trouble, too, blew 
over, though not until two sailors of the Baltimore had been 
killed and seventeen wounded, on the streets of Valparaiso. 
The whole affair, barring the last- mentioned incident, was 
ludicrous, though that aspect of it was not apparent at the 
time. Here was a little seventeenth-rate republic of 3,000,000 
people, with ‘‘troubles of its own,” bullying one of the most 
powerful nations on the face of the globe, and it must needs be 
meekly tolerated for want of a ready force to put a stop to it! 

The next event of importance which called public attention 
to the fact that we had a navy altogether too small for our needs 
was Mr. Cleveland’s bellicose message to Congress, in December, 
1895, Fortunate indeed it was for us, that England recognized 
the merit of our contention, and acquiesced in our demand. 

More recent yet, the Spanish war found us unprepared. Our 
naval forces were recognized to be stronger than those of Spain; 
but the margin was so small that we may recall, with a strange 
mixture of amusement and shame, the humiliating spectacle of 
this mighty nation scurrying all over the markets of the world, 
buying up second-hand war material, and converting merchant- 
men and yachts into naval vessels, in order to meet a third-rate 
Power, with one-fourth our population, and probably not over 
one-tenth our national wealth, and whose decadence was a 
by-word ! 

Can any one forget the intense anxiety with which the move- 
ments of the noble Oregon were watched from the time her 
prow first plowed the Atlantic until she reached Jupiter Inlet, 
Florida ‘—or the sigh of relief, when, on the 24th of May, 1898, 
the telegraph flashed over the land the news of her safe arrival ? 
And why all this commotion? Because, forsooth, there were 
half-a-dozen ‘‘ Spanish ships-of-war at sea,” and we knew not 
where they were, or how well (?) they fought. In the light of 
later events, it is by no means an untenable assumption that 
our ‘*bull-dog,” as the Oregon has been dubbed, could have 
whipped the entire Spanish squadron; but we had not then 
proved our strength, and how could we know it? Can we forget 
the fine frenzy of terror which the departure of this self-same 
Spanish squadron from the Cape Verde Islands, on April 29th, 
suffused over our whole Atlantic coast, particularly that por- 
tion in the neighborhood of Cape Cod ?—and how our “crack” 
cruisers Columbia and Minneapolis, together with a number 
of other vessels, were detached from active participation in the 
events of the campaign, in order to guard that section ? 

It will also be remembered that fears existed for the safety 
of our Pacific coast until Admiral Dewey’s astounding victory 
in Manila “Bay quelled all disquietude ; and that these fears 
were in part caused by the published statement, from promi- 
nent European strategists and naval experts, that the Spanish 
fleet at Cavité, backed up as it was by shore batteries, was 
more than a match for Dewey’s squadron. 

Is it argued that we will never again have serious trouble 
with a first-rate Power? Admiral Dewey, in Manila Bay, pa- 
tient as he is known to be, felt called upor to remonstrate in no 
uncertain terms with the admiral of the German squadron 
in that harbor on account of the exasperating meddling in 
dulged in by officers of that force. He finally sent word that 
if the Germans wanted a fight they could ‘“‘be accommodated 
right here and now.” We all remember what Captain Coghlan, 
of the Raleigh, had to say on this subject. Only last summer, 
when the Oregon ran on a rock near Che-foo, and a Chinese 
cruiser of twenty-four knots was the first to come to her aid, 
the commander of a big Russian ironclad, which appeared on 
the scene, said to Captain Wilde that he ‘‘ guessed he’d have to 
take possession” of the Celestial. Captain Wilde calmly re- 
marked that he was at that instant in an embarrassing position, 
but that his guns were in pretty fair shape, and there was 
plenty of ammunition in the hold. The Russian took the hint 
and left the Chinaman alone. What if he had not ? 

Those who argue from the Spanish war that when need 
comes we can again improvise war-ships from craft of more 
peaceful pursuits will do well to consider whether or no Spain 
is likely to be the next enemy we are called upon to meet, Sup 
pose it were France, or Germany, or some other first-rate power, 
whose forces are trained and ready for instant service ? We 
could not face such a foe with converted yachts. The prepon- 
derance against us would be too great. Were our navy out 
matched we would lose command of the seas, have the war car- 
ried into our own fair land, and suffer untold misery as a result 
That nation which is best prepared may, in these days of rapid 
movement and instant communication, win enough by the first 
blow to insure ultimate success. 

A former Secretary of the Navy, with the soul of a sage, re 
marked, while urging upon Congress the necessity for making 
more liberal appropriations for the naval establishment, that 
‘*War does not wait for the founding of arsenals and gun-fac 
tories, nor for the building of ships or ~tifications. ; 
Weakness invites aggression and inspires coniempt.” This lat- 
ter statement has been voiced very forcibly in the Decembe! 
(1900) number of the New American Review of Reviews. The 
points there made in favor of a larger army will apply even 
better to the navy, which is so very much more difficult to im 
provise. To quote: 


It is likely that, if the military equipment of the United 
States had been a little more evident and ample, Spain would 
not have risked the chance of hostilities, and would have with- 
drawn from Cuba on some plan beneficial to the Spanish treas- 
ury, and not less so in the end to ourown. This question of mil- 
itary efficiency is one about which there should be plain speech 
as well as clear thinking. Let us admit that it was negligence 
and error rather than wisdom and foresight that had allowed 
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this nation of ours to attain its vast population and wealth with 
an army of only 25,000 men, and witb preparations—as to arms, 
ammunition, and materials of al] kinds—scarcely adequate even 
for so small a force. There were many Spaniards in high posi- 
tion, and many military experts throughout Europe, who 
strongly believed that Spain could defeat us in a quick cam- 
paign, on the same principle that fifty well-armed soldiers may 
readily disperse several thousand unarmed and unwarned citi 
zens. Spain had 200,000 men under arms in Cuba, while we 
had hardly more than a tenth of that number, and ours were 
doing garrison duty in small detachmentsall over the continent. 
Under these circumstances, Spain could not believe that we 
really meant to fight ; and stil] less did she believe that we could 
fight to any advantage on short notice. For this very reason 
the controversy was allowed to drift on until it was too late for 
a peaceful solution. Spain would have understood what we 
meant, and there would have been no war, if our army had been 
two or three times as large. 

Again, in April, 1901, the same magazine says : 

It is quite unlikely that we should ever have had our war 
with Spain, or become involved in the Philippines, if we had 
had an army and a considerable navy. The Spaniards thought 
their army incomparably superior to any fighting force we 
could assemble short of two or three years ; and European ex- 
perts called their navy an easy match for ours. Thus if our 
defensive organization had been more elaborate, we should 
have emancipated Cuba by diplomacy, and saved ourselves 
much subsequent cost and distress. If we are to be involved 
in serious disputes in the future, it will not be with third-rate 
Powers like Spain. We shall not need a large army, but a 
thoroughly effective navy is indispensable. And we must not 
shrink from the fact that such a navy is expensive. The thing 
to remember is that it will in the long run be very much more 
expensive for us not to have it. 

It may be urged that our excellence of personnel will make 
up for all deficiencies in material ; but, wonderful though the 
performances of our men have been, it could not be hoped that 
the French or Germans would show such utter inferiority as 
did the Spaniards. We need ships, and with these assured, we 
have shown pretty conclusively that we have the right kind of 
men tohandle them. Our great successes against the Spaniards 
in Cuba came from our absolute command of the sea. Had this 
command been non-existent, or even threatened, the landing of 
troops at Guantanamo, or at any other point so distant from 
our own shores, would have been a very hazardous operation. 
England vanquished Napoleon at Trafalgar, no less than at 
Waterloo; for Nelson’s victory confirmed the English command 
of the sea, which was in imminent danger of being interrupt- 
ed, and put an absolute stop to Napoleon’s projected invasion 
of England, by which means alone could the great French con- 
queror hope to overcome his most implacable foe. It should 
not be forgotten that ‘‘ our first line of defense lies at the ene- 
mny’s seaboard.” In conclusion, we can scarcely do better than 
to follow the behest of the immortal Washington: ‘* In time 
of peace, prepare for war.” SIDNEY GRAVES Koon. 


‘*Lazy Majesty.’’ 


(‘Since the advent of the Kaiser to the throne, two thousand 
years have been spent in prison for lése majesté.’"-— Newspaper.) 
You start at five o'clock a. M. 
And work all day, ‘tis said; 
You hardly stop to take your meals, 
You never go to bed; 
You write an opera after lunch, 
A song while taking tea— 
And yet, in spite of this, they talk 
Of ‘lazy majesty.” 
At nine o'clock you make a speech 
At Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
That lasts till nine Uhr, fifty-six, 
At ten you take the train ; 
At twelve you dine at Wilheimshohe— 
Wherever that may be— 
And write a chapter in your book 
On “lazy majesty.” 


At one you shoot a stag or two, 
Review some troops, and then 

At two you take a second train, 
And back to town again. 

At three you make another speech 
On ‘*God has chosen me,’ 

And sign the papers in the case 
Of ** lazy majesty.” 


How oft you change your uniform, 
How oft you make a speech, 
How oft you dine, how oft you wine, 
How long you need for each, 
I do not know, and no one else ; 
But this I cannot see, 
Why there should be such constant talk 
Of “lazy majesty.”’ 
WILLIAM WALLACE W8HITELOCE. 


The South and ‘* Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


(From the New Orleans Times-Democrat.) 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY, though ardently Republican in politics, 
refuses to share the intense hostility toward the. South so bru- 
tally manifested by not a few of its neighboring contempora- 
ries. In paraphrasing the injunction uttered by Horace Gree- 
ley more than fifty years ago, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, under the 
significant caption, ‘‘Go South, Young Man!” sets forth the 
actual conditions and the actual possibilities of the South clear- 
ly, comprehensively, and in a manner that carries conviction 
even to the most prejudiced mind. The facts illuminating this 
editorial of LESLIE’s WEEKLY present to investors every where 
an argument more powerful than could be made of the most 
finished rhetorical phrases. Through this comment of our New 
York critic may be had a glimpse of what the South is to-day 
and of what the South is to be in the quick-coming years. 
More fortunate for the South than the wealth of the Indies is the 
concluding paragraph of the LESLIE’s WEEKLY editorial. ‘If 
the South prospers, we of other sections will rejoice and pros- 
per with her,” is the true note to be sounded everywhere in this 


country nowadays ; for the time has surely come when the’ 


American people should realize that the good of all insures the 
welfare of each, and that the prosperity of every section is best 
secured in the prosperity of the nation. ‘‘ All for one and one 
for all !” is to be the motto that is henceforth to rally the indus- 
trial army of the United States. 


Camp-life on the Desert. 


NATURE’S SANITARIUM FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE—THE OUT 
DOOR CURE 

CaMP SUNNY-SANDS, SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA, July 30th, 
1901.— During the last few years there has been a growing 
conviction among physicians and students of climatology that” 
the dry, hot desert offers the best possible environment for the 
consumptive or the individual possessed of tubercular tenden 
cies. Happily for the health-seeker whose purse is shallow and 
whose waning strength makes him hesitate to face the fears 
and dangers of an ocean voyage, expatriation to Egypt or the 
Orient is no longer necessary. 

In the south west corner of our own land lies a natural sani 
tarium whose advantages far outnumber those offered by a 
residence abroad. Indeed, so fully is this recognized in the 
United Kingdom that many eminent physicians are now order 
ing their patients to Arizona in preference to Nice, Mentone, 
the high Alps, or the deserts of North Africa or Arabia Pe 
trea. While the aridity of the country and the intense, trop 
ical heat of summer have furnished the pegs on which humor 
ists have delighted to hang their quips and gibes, especially 
during the recent trip of the Presidential party to the Pacific 
coast, these very climatic characteristics render Arizona the 
Mecca of the weak-lunged people of both hemispheres. ‘‘ We've 
got the climate !” is the oft-heard Arizona slogan, and even de 
tractors say ‘‘ Amen !” 

In the Salt River valley the benefits accruing from residence 
in an ideal climate are further enhanced by the opportunity of 
living out-of-doors twenty-four hours a day and almost every 
day in the year. In every direction one comes across isolated 
camps or small desert colonies of bealth-seekers, whose tents 
gleam white against the rugged purple buttes or sombre mount- 
ains that rise abruptly from the sea of sand. Specially attract- 
ive among these desert hamlets, for beauty of situation, superior 
sanitary advantages, nearness to the fruit belt of the Territory, 
and for the culture and hospitality of its few resident families, 
is the little town of Scottsdale. One attractive bungalow half 
hidden among luxuriant palms and pepper trees, the residence 
of Mr. Howard L. Underhill, of New York ; the well-fruited 
ranch of Chaplain Winfield Scott, United States Army; two or 
three neat adobe cottages, the village post-office and tiny dis- 
trict school, and all the rest, a more or less ephemeral canvas 
city, housing in all abent one bundred souls 

Squatters by sovereignty, each tent-holder pitches his estab 
lishment as he will, the majority preferring to be within rea 
sonable access of one of the ranches, where excellent board, or 
cream, milk, eggs, and water may be obtained. These tents 
vary in size from nine by seven feet, the minimum, to eighteen 
by twenty feet, while they are so well put together that the 
ordinary-sized ones may be easily loaded on hay-wagons and 
transported with the same facility that enables the Arab to 
fold his tent and 

** silently steal away.” 

The one stationary thing about these canvas establishments 
is the brush-shed or Indian rataw, which forms a most impor- 
tant feature in the scheme of daily living. Under its kindly 
shelter the table is set, the Mexican olla or water-jar suspend 
ed, the hammock swung, the steamer-chair placed, and the 
water-barrel intrenched. From April to October or November 
the cots find here an abiding-place as well, for all Arizona 
sleeps out of doors at least balf the year. During the remain- 
ing months a system of adjustable screens on the tents enables 
one to sleep wholly or in part in the open air as the weather 
demands. All the tents have board floors and base-boards, 
while some have shingled roofs and windows. The side-walls 
of heavy canvas roll from bottom to top. Good tents may be 
rented from three dollars a month up, though most people pre- 
fer to buy their own, as they can be readily sold when no 
longer needed. 

New tents may be bought and placed at a cost of from $15 
to $100, depending upon size, material, the fly, and the labor 
required in their erection. There are several complete canvas 
establishments, with servants’ quarters, stables, dining-hall, 
etc., scattered throughout the valley, but these belong to New 
York, Boston, and Kentucky millionaires, and are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. The brush sheds are usually built by the 
Pima Indians from the reservation near by, who follow their 
own tribal fashion in architecture. Stout cotton-wood poles 
notched at the top serve as support for the roofing of arrow- 
weed and cotton-wood branches, brought from the banks of 
the Salt River. Furnishings are usually simple. A comforta- 
ble cot and bedding, a Navajo rug or two for floor or bed (and 
splendid rugs can be obtained from the reservation at an ab- 
surdly low price), a stove, a set of drawers or home-made cup- 
board, an ice-box, and two or three chairs, and the conditions 
for comfortable living are assured. 

Luxuries are added to necessities to suit the individual purse 
and taste. One young English school-master takes his luxury 
in the form of a set bath-tub. Living is not as expensive as 
one would think. The most delicious mutten chops in the 
world retail at fifteen cents per pound in Phoenix; a porter- 
house steak, thick, juicy, and tender, for twenty-five cents; a 
beef’s tongue the same ; fresh eggs at twenty cents per dozen, 
and fresh vegetables all the year around, less than they can be 
bought in the New York markets. Game is plentiful, and rich 
Jersey milk sells at five cents a quart. Artificial ice may also 
be procured in town. As nearly every oue keeps a horse, and 
driving is one of the favorite amusements, there is little trouble 
in getting the marketing done. Horses are cheap. Indian 
ponies are often obtainable for ten dollars ; mountain ponies 
range from fifteen to twenty-five dollars, and blooded stock 
can frequently be bought for less than fifty dollars. Many of 
the horses are trained both for the saddle and driving. All the 
women ride cross-saddle, divided skirts, a shirt-waist and som- 
brero with hat-band and belt of Mexican carved leather con- 
stituting the costume par excellence. 

Nor is life in a desert colony the tame, monotonous round 
that one might imagine. The camaraderie established in a 
community where individual interests are so closely allied is 
especially close and cordial. The Dartmouth representative 
exchanges college bon-mots with the Cambridge fellow, while 
both bend trained intelligences to the fascinating study of bees. 
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Harvard and Stanford find that they have much in common 
besides symptoms, while the bachelor maid trom San Francisco 
hobnobs over fashionsand ‘frivols,’’ new books and desert flora, 
with the girl from Brooklyn The broad- shouldered young 
preacher from Missouri plays Nimrod with excellent success, 
and comes back to share his partridge and pigeons with the 
little maid of Arcadie and her mother, who camp close under 
Camel’s Back ; while the soldier-boy who lost his health at New 
Orleans’s ill-managed camps finds a new lease of life and occu- 
pation galore in filling half the photograph-albums in the town. 
There is an excellent riding club at Scottsdale, its members 
scouring the cacti-covered sands and gravelly mesas for miles 
around, 

Golf-links stretch over the desert, but golf is not specially 
popular, and the kangaroo rats and darting ‘‘ swifts” who fre- 
quent the country are usually left undisturbed. While desert 
tent-life is most popular in the winter many invalids find the 
intense, dry heat of summer more beneficial. This is especially 
true in cases where lung trouble is complicated with kidney or 
rheumatic difficulties. If the heat proves too enervating, a 
month or two of camp-life in the higher altitude of Iron Springs 
or among the pines of Prescott serves to break the monotony 
without losing the benefit of the pure, dry air. 

Here, as elsewhere, it must be borne in mind that money is 
needed to ** keep the pot a-boiling.” Letters are constantly re- 
ceived asking ‘‘ What openings are there for an educated man, 
not over-strong, but who feels that he must be earning?’ To 
all such the answer is, ‘‘ Do not come unless you have means 
enough to keep you several months, until you can find the 
special work suited to you.” Teachers are not employed in the 
Territory unless able to pass a satisfactory physical examina- 
tion. All clerical positions in the adjacent towns are besieged 
by a host of eager applicants willing to work for almost noth- 
ing. Laborers are needed on the ranches, (ut the irrigation 
required pre-supposes abundant strength. Bee culture, poultry 
raising, dairying, and alfalfa-growing are all profitable indus- 
tries that may easily be taken up as one grows stronger and 
‘* learns the lay of the land.” 

Neither should one take up tent-life unless strong enough to 
bear with good humor the little discomforts incidental upon a 
rough-and-ready existence. While the dangers to be feared 
from rattlers, gila-monsters, scorpions, tarantulas, and centi- 
pedes are largely over-rated, the Arizona fly is a constant 
menace to holy living, the diabolic cachinnations of wandering 
coyote bands at night are not conducive to mirth, and the 
plaintiff notes of the Sonora pigeons and the little desert hoot 
owls grate on some people’s nerves. Nor is the desert the place 
for one who needs the constant advice of a physician, the sery- 
ices of a trained nurse, or the solace required by daily attend- 
ance upon the druggist. Let such betake themselves to the 
town. But for the one quite strong enough, mentally and 
physically, to make a valiant fight against threatened disease, 
one who has the love of nature in bis heart, and glories, with 
Elizabeth, ‘tin being able to walk straight out of doors without 
first getting into a hat and gloves and veil”—for such the pa 
triarchal housing of tent-life on the desert gives opportunity to 

‘* Walk in Allah’s smile by day 
And nestle in his heart by night,” 


till healing is assured. EMMA Pappock TELFORD. 


Difficulties of Wireless Telegraphy. 


MARCONI’S wireless telegraph worked admirably around 
New York City until it met a stumbling-block in the great 
buildings of steel and iron that loom skyward on Manhattan 
Island. One day recently the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
sailed for Europe and undertook to keep up communication 
with the Cunarder Lucania as she lay at her pier in the Nerth 
River. All went well until the big Kaiser passed the Battery, 
when it is said that the instruments of the Lucania failed to 
respond. The reason ascribed was that there was too much 
steel aud iron in New York’s big down-town buildings, Just 
how serious the impediment will prove to the success of Mar- 
coni’s system remains to be seen. However, it ison the ocear 
that the practical value of this wonderful invention is best 
shown, It fills an immediate demand there, while on land 
years may elapse before any attempt is made to replace the 
present system of wires. It may be asked, moreover, whether 
in the multiplication of electric roads and instruments sure to 
increase in the present century, the Marconi system will not 
find a permanent obstacle to its general adoption ashore. It 
remains for Marconi to overcome this. And to do so would be 
the consummation of the greatest triumph he has yet achieved. 


Breakfast on Drink. 
CorFEE MAKES Many DyspEptics. 


‘* COFFEE and I bad quite a tussle. Two years ago 1 was ad- 
vised by the doctor to quit the use of coffee, for I had a chronic 
case of dyspepsia and serious nervous troubles, which did not 
yield to treatment. I was so addicted to coffee that it seemed 
ani mpossibility to quit, but when I was put on Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee there was no trouble in making the change, and 
to day I am a well woman. 

‘One of the lady teachersin our public schools was sick and 
nervous. Frequently the only thing she took for breakfast was 
a cup of coffee. I urged her to try leaving off the coffee and use 
Postum instead. Went so far as to send her a sample from my 
box and give her directions. She now uses nothing but Postum 
Food Coffee, and told me a short time ago that she was perfect- 
ly well, | 

‘‘It is easy to make good Postum, once a person becomes ac- 
customed to it. Put four heaping teaspoons to the pint of wa- 
ter and after it comes up toa boil, see that from that timeonit 
boils fifteen or twenty minutes, then use good cream and you 
have a drink that would be relished by the Queen. Besureand 
put a piece of butter size of a pea in the pot to prevent boiling 
over.” Mrs, Lizzie Whittaker, Kidder, Mo. Postum is sold by 
all first-class grocers at 15 and 25 cents per package. 
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THE IMMENSE WHITE-WINGED FLEET, WITH MAINSAILS BENT, WAITING AT GLEN COVE FOR THE START. THE VICTORIOUS ‘‘ CONSTITUTION” CROSSING THE FINISH LINE DISTA 
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THE ‘‘COLUMBIA” BREAKING OUT HER JIB TOPSAIL BEFORE THE RACE. THE ‘‘ CONSTITUTION,” UNDER FULL SAIL, LEADING THE FLEET LIKE A SEABIRD IN L'GHT AR 
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THE ANNUAL CRUISE OF 4 C 


THE ‘‘CONSTITUTION” LEADS THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB’S FLEET ON THE START FOR TORRENT AL 
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THE FINISH [ym DISTANCING THE WHOLE FLEET IN THE RUN TO NEW HAVEN. THE CLOUD OF CANVAS BUNCHED AT THE STARTING-LINE FOR THE RACE TO NEW HAVEN. 
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‘oytreriD” MBS AWAY FROM THE OLD SCHOONER ‘‘ COLUMBIA.” THE FAMOUS “ AMERICA,” WHICH BROUGHT THE CUP HOME FROM ENGLAND IN 1851, AND 18 
STILL A THIRD-CLASS RACER 
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OF GREATEST YACHT CLUB. 
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The Most Expensive of All Sports. 


BEAUTY, WEALTH AND FASHION CONTRIBUTE TO THE ENJOYMENT OF YACHTING. 
THE CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


THE sport of yachting has made gigantic strides during the 
last decade in the United States. It flourishes wherever navi- 
gable water, salt or fresh, is found. Soon every village that 
boasts a duck-pond will aspire toward a regularly organized 
yacht club. New York is naturally the central and dominant 
point of the sport, the Atlantic coast between Portland, Me., 
and the Potomac being especially favored as a cruising-ground. 
There is no finer sheet of water in the world for pleasure-craft 
than Long Island Sound, which has plenty of good harbors easy 
of access. From May to October the sound swarms with 
yachts, from immense steam craft like J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
Corsair and Colonel Oliver H. Payne’s Aphrodite, down 
through all the gradations of schooner, s\oop, and auxiliary 
vessels, to the tiny naphtha-launch and trim and saucy cat-boat. 

Every type may be seen—vessels of lofty, sky-scraping spars, 
with leaden keels that would graze the bottom twenty feet from 
the surface and scare the flounders from their feeding-grounds; 
small skimming-dishes that float in a few inches of water ; full- 
rigged ships, barks, brigantines, dories, ali flying the burgees 
of clubs, and decked asa matter of right with the American 
yacht ensign. America is now an excellent second to Great 
Britain in yachts, aud in ten years’ time bids fair to surpass the 
old country. Asa sport, yacht-racing is far more popular here 
than in England, where it is the pastime of the aristocrats and 
the newly rich. The average Britisher knows nothing and 
cares less about international yacht-racing. Should the Amer- 
ica’s Cup be captured and sailed for in British waters the con- 
test would not call out a baker’s dozen of excursion-boats to 
witness the sea-fight. There would be no imposing fleet like 
that which was present at the Columbia-Shamrock races, no 
excited throngs watching the bulletin-boards for the latest news 
of the fray. 

Yachting has a firm grip on our people. More than $50,- 
000,000 is invested in our yachting fleet. Roughly speaking 
there are 500 regularly enrolled steam yachts valued at over 
$40,000,000; 2,500 regularly enrolled sailing yachts valued 
at $7,000,000; and 6,000 launches and small fry valued at $3,- 
000,000. 

The approximate annual cost of running this fleet may be 
figured as follows: Wages of 5,000 professionals, seamen, en- 
gineers, firemen, cooks, stewards, waiters, etc., $600,000. Stores, 
including coal, naphtha, ice, provisions, wine and entertaining, 
$2,000,000. Repairs of all kinds and insurance $1,000,000. These 
items make a grand total of $3,600,000. 

James Gordon Bennett’s new steam yacht Lysistrata cost 
him considerably more than $1,000,000, and there are several 
others in the fleut just asexpensive. The estimate of $50,000,000 
invested in the yachting fleet is conservative. It includes the 
first cost of all the yachts built to defend the America’s Cup, 
from Puritan to Defender. In most of these, costly experi- 
ments were tried and much money sunk. 

In estimating the cost of keeping these vessels in commission 
allowance should be made for those that are not fitted out dur- 
ing the season and are on the sale list. There are, however, at 
least 5,000 professionals employed each year, for an average of 
three months. At $30 a month each, the regular pay of able- 
bodied seamen, their wages would amount to $150,000, But when 
it is taken into consideration that the pay of captains and en- 
gineers varies from $250 to $60 a month, and that mates, second 
mates, boatswaius and quartermasters are paid extra, also that 
cooks and stewards command high wages on the large vessels, it 
is well within bounds to figure the wages of the 5,000 men at 
$600,000. The cost of feeding a seaman is fifty cents a day. 
Thus the 5,000 seamen consume in ninety days $225,000 worth of 
food. Coal, naphtha, gasolene, wine, stores and entertaining will 
easily bring the total up to $2,000,000. Naphtha and gasolene 
make a big figure, as more than 1,000 pleasure craft are propelled 
by motors which derive their power from these sources. The 
wine bills on some vessels are enormous, the owners entertaining 
lavishly and buying none but the choicest vintages. Newport 
tradesmen have reason to bless the yachtsmen who have made 
it possible for them to wax fat and become prosperous. 

The American steam yachtsman’s prime requisite is speed. 
This he must have at any cost. He wants to go at full speed 
all the time. Thus his boilers and engines wear out quickly 
and his coal-bills come high. Most yachts are epicures in the 
matter of coal. Their furnaces are dainty indeed, and nothing 
suits them but the finest hand-picked variety of Pocahontas at 
four dollars a ton, while the ordinary craft consumes coal of 
half the cost and is glad enough to get it. There is a huge gulf 
between the ocean tramp that will burn the refuse of the coal- 
dumps, slack, slag, and dirt, and the coy and dainty pleasure- 
craft whose delicate appetite bas to be coaxed with the most 
tempting morsels of carbon that money can purchase. 

Just the same with sailing-yachts whose motive power comes 
from canvas. The ordinary cotton duck used by mer- 
chant-vessels and fishermen would be as much out of place as 
burlap for the ba'l-dress of a Newport belle. The down-to date 
racer requires the best quality of close-woven duck for her 
lower sails, while for her ‘‘ ballooners” and similar marine 
vanities she craves a silken material of light and close texture, 
through which no wind can blow, and which is distended in a 
swelling curve by the softest of zephyrs. This gossamer fabric 
comes high, its cost being about a dollar a yard, but unless a 
man is rich he should not indulge in the noble sport of racing, 
but should content himself with the milder delight of cruising, 
which is economical when you know how. Regarding the cost 
of running a racing-yacht it may casually be remarked that a 
trim cruising-schoone: can be bought for the cost of the racing- 
spars of the Constitution alone. These spars are always in 
peril of collapse. The modern cup-racer gets rid of her ‘‘ sticks” 
with wonderful a.acrity. 

Many wild estimates have been made on the cost of building 
acup defender.  t may be taken for granted that the syndicate 
which owns the Constitution, and is headed by August Bel- 





mont, the banker, is composed of shrewd business men who are 
not in the habit of making ducks and drakes of their money. Of 
course the prime cost of Constitution was high, for Herreshoff 
knows the value of one of his racers. The boat, however, is a 
mere shell, devoid of all the luxurious fittings which a pleasure 
craft is popularly supposed to possess. The metal hull, the spars, 
the rigging, and the sails might perhaps have cost the syndicate 
$150,000, leaving an ample margin of profit to the designer and 
builder. The crew receive no more than the market price for 
their services. A syndicate has neither romance nor sentiment 
in its make-up. All the yacht sailors in Newport are envious 
of the crew of the Independence, whose owner, Mr. Lawson, has 
been extremely generous in his treatment of his men. He is the 
most popular yacht-owner in America, from Jack Tar’s point of 
view, but the other yacht-owners think he is setting a bad ex- 
ample. 

The first squadron cruise in America was that of the New 
York Yacht Club, which immediately after its organization in 
1844 sailed to Newport. There were only nine boats—mere 
cockle-shells when compared with the stately yachts of to-day, 
but Commodore J. C. Stevens, who was the father of American 
yachting, was the originator of the squadron cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club, which is now the principal yachting event of 
the year, as well as a great social pageant—an imposing combi- 
nation of fashion and sport. In 1844 Newport was a picturesque 
village with queer, narrow streets and quaint inhabitants. Its 
romantic heights were bare. The palaces that now overlook the 
ocean did not exist even in the imagination of the most vision- 
ary of the fisher folk, who were then the only ‘* cottagers.” But 
the harbor was there, and the crags and the cliffs and the pure 
blue water, and Commodore Stevens and the sturdy yachtsmen 
under his command were quick to recognize the rare beauties of 
Newport, and from that year to the present time the develop- 
ment of Newport has been due to yachtsmen. The harbor can- 
not be surpassed. In half an hour the ocean is reached. It is 
the yachtsman’s paradise—the Cowes of America. 

In the early daysof the sport women took no part in the 
cruise. A few might perhaps be seen on some of the yachts, and 
these were sometimes of questionable antecedents. Nowadays 
the yachts are full of beautiful and fashionable women, who lend 
lustre and color to the brilliant scene, and by their presence 
add a further incentive to racing yachtsmen to excel all 
past achievements. The yachting girl has done much to elevate 
the sport and to surround it with propriety and dignity. The 
old time cruise lacked the refining element of woman. The big 
schooners were manned by “‘ stag parties.” Some of the wild 
young men when they went ashore behaved with the reckless- 
ness of sailors just paid off froma voyage round Cape Horn, and 
caused many puritanical New Englanders to offer up prayers in 
their behalf. I don’t suppose that human nature has changed 
much in a generation, but I think our gilded youth behaves 
with more discretion than he used to, and is too crafty to be 
found out. 

The stock exchange sends many recruits to the sport. 
Standard Oil and the trusts are also well represented. Bank- 
ers, brokers, and the Bar are devotees of the pastime. Among 
its opulent patrons are J. Pierpont Morgan, E. D. Morgan, 
August Belmont, E. C. Benedict, George and Howard Gould, 
William Rockefeller, S. Nicholson Kane, Oliver H. Payne, John 
Jacob Astor, several members of the Iselin family, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, William C. Whitney, and a 
host of other millionaires. Plutocracy was well represented in 
the cruise of this year, which was dazzling in its display. The 
American matron whose worser-half owned any kind of craft 
competent to fly the burgee of the New York Yacht Club, took 
precious care that the old hooker was fitted out for the cruise. 
Especially so, if she had pretty daughters unmarried, for a 
cruise has wonderful opportunities. Yachtsmen are peculiarly 
susceptible to the rare influence of beauty when going off on a 
squadron cruise, and many a maiden has found her fond affinity 
in a young and wealthy yachtsman to whom she was intro- 
duced on the quarter-deck of a steamer or sailing craft. 

There is rare weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth 
among the smart set of the feminine-gender, if by any un- 
toward circumstance, they are not able to witness from the 
bridge of some swell steam yacht the race for the Astor cups— 
the supreme contest of the year. Colonel Astor gives these 
two trophies yearly, the cup for schooners being supposed to 
cost $1,000 and that for sloops $500. The truth, however, is 
that the Astor cups are not contracted for. Price does not’ en- 
ter into the matter atall. Instead of the usual vulgar piece of 
silver, worthy only of the melting-pot of the uncaught burglar, 
for which yachtsmen used to race, the Astor cups are truly 
artistic. If they were only cast in pewter their intrinsic merit 
would be great. But the sterling silver of which they are 
composed adds intrinsic value to their artistic worth. What 
Colonel Astor pays for these trophies is nobody’s business but 
his own. It is, however, an open secret that the cups represent 
much more than their face value. Thus the competition for 
them is avid. 

In Newport, when the harbor was crowded with pleasure- 
craft en féte, I happened to come across a dear and delightful 
statistician, his cranium just studded with marvelous ‘‘ bumps,” 
showing that figures were his forte. He estimated that the 
yachting fleet of the United States, if moored stem to stern to 
one another in a line, would stretch out for fifty-one miles. 
With the hindmost boat at the Battery, the line of yachts would 
reach down through the Narrows, out beyond Sandy Hook and 
beyond the Sandy Hook light-ship. If the line was strung out 
up the Hudson River it would extend from the Battery to West 
Point. On land the line would reach across the State of New 
York from Jersey City to Trenton, and overflow into the State 
of Pennsylvania. Anchored in a string in Long Island Sound, 
the line would reach from Hell Gate, N. Y., to New Haven 
breakwater. The line abreast would be five times as long as 





Manhattan and half as long as Long Island. These figures may 
seem astounding, but they are pretty nearly accurate. They 
show how the sport of yachting is flourishing in the United 
States. A. J. KENEALY. 


Handling the White House Mail. 


On the second floor of the executive mansion, directly over 
the famous East Room, is quartered its clericai force. The sec- 
retary to the President, the Hon. George Bruce Cortelyou, has 
two assistant secretaries, two executive clerks, six clerks—sev- 
eral of whom are stenographers—and six messengers. These 
men, whose principal duties are the handling of the enormous 
mail that reaches the White House every day, are overworked 
the greater portion of the year. 

From the date on which the President begius his aunual 
message until the close of each session of Congress, from 1,000 
to 1,500 letters are received daily. Even in summer the daily 
average is rarely less than 300, The President sees only the letters 
of his friends, and those of high officials in regard to personal 
matters. Only those of obvious importance reach even Mr. 
Cortelyou, who makes a memorandum or brief of the contents 
of any letter that may be likely to require the President’s atten- 
tion. The letters are all assorted by Mr. Cortelyou’s corps of 
clerks, and fully eighty per cent. are forwarded to the various 
executive departments, where they are again assorted, and re- 
ferred to the numerous bureaus and divisions of which each 
department is composed, and all that are worthy of attention 
are answered as promptly as possible. 

All the letters received at the White House are indexed, by 
a system as nearly perfect as any human invention can be made, 
and afterward are carefully filed, so that, if ever needed in 
legal trials, or in the apprehension or investigation of crimi- 
nals, they may be easily found. A complete record is kept of 
the appointments, the confirmations, and rejections by the 
Senate, and the removals from office. Thus the history of every 
appointment or rejection is readily ascertained from the record 
books. 

At the beginning of his first administration President Mc- 
Kinley established a rule that a type-written form of acknow]l- 
edgment should be sent from the White House, in answer to 
every letter, no matter how humble the writer por how insig- 
nificant the nature of his communication. This custom, while 
it demonstrates the courteous and kindly nature of the first 
gentleman of the land, is frequently misunderstood, as implying 
that, in referring a communication to the branch of the public 
service to which it belongs, the President has sent with it his 
indorsement. This he never does, it being a firmly-established 
rule that the executive officers of the government shall not 
exert their personal influence in behalf of any private matter. 

In Mr. Cleveland’s second administration letters that did 
not relate to official business were usually left unanswered, and 
this policy effected a noticeable diminution in the quantity of 
his mail. Many letters addressed to the President are mani- 
festly the emanations of disordered brains, and a few are hope. 
lessly unintelligible, rendering reply impossible. These are re- 
ferred to the ‘‘crank file,” which is maintained by nearly all 
the departments. The most persistent and unreasonable corre- 
spondents, however, are neither cranks nor lunatics, but belong 
to that class which no country can afford to be without—the 
vast army of the plain people, who, with a little more general 
intelligence and a little better -developed reasoning power, 
would be the richest heritage that any land could boast. Most 
of the letters written by these persons are very touching, not 
only by reason of their bad spelling, false syntax, and lame 
logic, but for the genuine pathos of the messages that they con- 
vey, and for the amazing ignorance that exists as to the Presi- 
dent’s powers. They are the vehicles of every desire, every 
hope, and every variety of claim, real and imaginary, that the 
buman mind can conceive. 

Appeals for charity by the hundred reach not only the Pres- 
ident, but Mrs. McKinley. They come from widows with or 
without children ; young men and women bearing the burden 
of their own support and that of others ; from the parents of 
numerous olive branches, especially twius or triplets, and from 
inventors who have just completed mechanical devices that will 
astonish the world if the President will only advance the small 
amount of cash necessary to put these wonders on the market. 
Even the needs of churches, Sunday-school fairs, and bazaars 
are sometimes sent to the White House by persons possessed of 
more zeal than discretion. To such, $50,000 a year seems an 
enormous sum for the support of a childless, middle - aged 
couple. The Presideut’s annual salary would last less than a 
week were an attempt made to satisfy these appeals. 

Quantities of verse, ranging from an indifferent quality of 
poetry to the worst of doggerel, are sent to the White House, 
there being no cruel editor there to return it with his thanks. 
The would-be poets are always honored with acknowledgments 
of the receipt of their effusions. Probably no President has 
ever received a greater number of letters from the fair sex 
than Mr. McKinley. Many of them are requests that he use 
his influence in procuring the payment of certain real or fan- 
cied claims. Necessary details are often lacking in such com- 
munications, but flattery, poetry, and r ous sentiment 
abound. 

The President’s reputation as a devoted husband and son have 
called forth countless letters of this character, and after the 
death of the dowager Mrs. McKinley he was importuned, for 
the sake of his ‘angel mother,” to violate almost every law of 
the land. A few gentle correspondents have ventured so far as 
to ask his aid in procuring divorces. There are members of 
both sexes who cherish the ided that the President’s influence 
can secure for them justice in cases pending in court. From 
behind the bars of jailsand penitentiaries come appeals for par- 
don, all of which must, and do, reach the Attorney-General in 
the usual course of business. 

Numerous and pathetic are the letters to the President from 
old Union veterans, who imagine that their pension claims 
would be expedited if the President, once their comrade-in-arms, 
would request, by a personal visit or at least an autograph let- 
ter, the commissioner of pensions to take immediate action in 
each case. These appeals are never seen by the President, but 
are forwarded tothe Interior Department, to reach the com- 
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missioner of pensions through the slow official routine. Scores 
of letters are filled with gratuitous suggestion and well-meant 
advice, especially as to our foreign policy and the government 
of our new insular possessions. Three years ago the White 
House mail was increased by hundreds of methods for sweeping 
Spain and her army and navy from the face of the earth with- 
out the loss of a single American soldier. 

Immeasurable was the abuse heaped upon the President and 
the administration during the war with Spain. Occasionally, 
now, @ correspondent with anti-imperialistic tendencies signs 
himself ‘‘ your subject.” Other insults find their way to the 
White House, and bribes are offered to the President with start- 
ling boldness. So numerous are theclaims against the United 
States, and from so many sources and causes do they originate, 
that the letters to the President in regard to them are legion. 
A few of them are coeval with the foundation of the govern- 
ment, but the greatest number date from the Civil War. A few 
of them are just, a.d eventually will be paid, but the majority 
have only a shadowy basis of validity. Many were disallowed 
years ago, but from time to time are reopened. Others have 
been pending for many years, either in Congress or the Court 
of Claims. Many more years will elapse before they are all 
finally settled. The claimants, however, become impatient, 
and scores of them, either through ignorance of the laws, or 
of the fact that the President himself must obey those laws, 
implore him to use his influence in the furtherance of their 
claims. They frequently advance the statement that all he has 
todo is to ‘‘ order” the payment of this or that claim, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be compelled to pay it. All 
letters relating to money matters ultimately reach the Treas- 
ury, but it should be well known that the secretary cannot 
disburse a cent of the country’s funds without a specific appro- 
priation therefor by Congress. 

If, as many seem to believe, it were the duty of the foremost 
citizen of the republic to consider personally all the letters ad- 
dressed to him, every day would demonstrate the truth of the 
Emersonian aphorism that ‘‘ the President has paid dearly for 
his White House.” Even a casual study of the communications 
sent to that venerable mansion demonstrates the need of a 
greater number of public schools and a farther-extended under- 
standing that public as well as private business is governed, not 
by sentiment, but by law and fact ; that generosity is a little- 
known quantity in the transaction of affairs, and that simple 
justice, in any circumstances, is the most that any one can 
hope for or expect. <A few lucid, well-chosen words, carefully 
punctuated and properly dated and signed, are worth more 
than many pages of Scripture-texts, poetry, flattery, and un- 
necessary detail, whether addressed to the chief executive or to 
the humblest private citizen. G. M. J. 


Colorado’s Romantic Rise. 


GoLp DIscOVERIES WHICH PLACED THE CENTENNIAL STATE 
ON THE Map—How RoserRt WoMACK, COWBOY, AT CRIP- 
PLE CkEEK BrouGsetT TO LIGHT AMERICA’s RICHEST 
GoLpD FIELD. 

i 

At Colorado Springs, on August Ist, 2d, and 3d, 1901, was cel- 
ebrated the quarter-century of Colorado’s admission asa State. 
After a fight beginning in 1865 and lasting till 1875, during 
which Congress passed four Statehood bills for Colorado—the 
constitution in the first case being rejected by the people of the 
Territory, the bills in the second and third instances being ve- 
toed by President Johnson, and the fourth act being signed by 
President Grant—Colorado, on August 1st, 1876, in the United 
States’ centennial year, was added to the roll of American com- 
mon wealths, 

Back of this skeleton political record lie peril, daring, ro- 
mance. Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike—Pike, of Pike’s Peak— 
who, as brigadier-general and commander of the American 
forces in the fight, was killed in the moment of victory, while 
gallantly leading his men at the battle of York, now Toronto, in 
the War of 1812—passed through the region which we call Colo- 
rado, in 1806-07, with a few American soldiers, on an exploring 
expedition through the southwestern part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase. Pike was the first American soldier who trod Colorado’s 
soil, Hisflag was the first American flag which waved in Culora- 
do’s air. He was the first of the English-speaking race to make 
known the cloud-summit to which men of a later day gave his 
name, and which forms Colorado’s most prominent landmark. 

Mistaking the Rio Grande for the Red River, Pike, after 
leaving Colorado, passed over into Spain’s territory of New 
Mexico—at which period there was a tension between Spain and 
the United States in the Southwest which was a sort of armed 
truce—and he was captured by the Spaniards and carried to 
Santa Fé, There he remained under some restraint for a short 
time, and was then conveyed through part of Mexico and 
Texas to United States territory at Natchitoches, on the Red 
River. 


II. 


While in Santa Fé Pike met an American whose name is 
unknown to fame, but whose memory ought to be honored by 
Colorado. This was James Pursley, a Kentuckian, an ad- 
venturer of a typc.. #nmon in the America of his day, who 
drifted to the Franco-Spanish settlement of St. Louis, then on 
civilization’s remotest verge, started from there with a few 
companions on a trapping expedition in 1802, and went up to 
the head of the Osage. In the next three years Pursley met 
more 


disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by tiood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’_the imminent deadly breach, 


than entranced Desdemona listened to from tht lips of Othello. 
Driven into the Rocky Mountains by 2,000 Sioux, and captured 
by them, he was sent with a few Indians to Santa Fé to ask 
if the Spaniards would trade with them. This was in 1805. 
Pursley remained in Santa Fé, aud was met by Pike there two 
years later. 

To this other American Pursley made a revelation which 
entitles him to a place in Colorado’s annals, ‘‘ He assured 
me,” relates Pike in his journal, published in 1810, ‘‘ that he 
had found gold on La Platte, and had carried some of the 


virgin mineral in his shot-pouch for months. He bad impru 
dently mentioned it to the Spaniards, who had frequently so- 
licited him to lead a detachment of cavalry to the place ; but, 
conceiving it to be our territory, he refused, and was fearful 
that the circumstance might create a great obstacle to his 
leaving the country.” 

This was a rare illustration of intelligence, public spirit, 
and courage—intelligence in seeing that the gold territory was 
part of the United States through Bonaparte’s transfer of 
Louisiana to Jefferson, which had taken place when Pursley 
was in the wilderness ; public spirit and courage in refusing to 
lead an alien race to the spot. If Pursley bad led the Span- 
iards in 1805 to South Park, where he had found the gold, the 
riches of the Pike’s Peak and Cripple Creek region possibly 
might bave gone to another race than the one which obtained 
them many decades later, Spain's territory onward to Nevada 
and California might have been prospected, and the subsequent 
history of the United States would bave been different. Pursley 
is a man whom Colorado should hold in eternal remembrance 





III. 


In July, 1858, a party of prospectors, headed by William 
Green Russell, found gold on Cherry Creek, about seven miles 
from where Denver now stands. Other parties of prospectors 
scattered along the creeks and through the hills in the same 
locality also began about the same time to pick upgold. Here, 
more than half a century after Pursley’s days, and by men who 
never heard of Pursley, was the beginning of the gold discov- 
eries which put Colorado on the map. D. C. Oakes, a miner, 
who got possession of Russell’s diary, and who returned tem- 
porarily to the States late in the fall of 1858, immediately pub- 
lished its substance, with embellishments of his own, in a bam- 
let in Iowa, under the title of Pike’s Peak Guide and Journal. 
This got a wide circulation through the press of the country, 
and when the grass started to peep out of the ground in the 
spring of 1859 streams of immigrants, most of them in canvas- 
top wagons, began to leave the Missouri, headed for the Rock- 
ies. The legend on one of the wagons, ‘ Pike’s Peak or Bust,” 
expressed the spirit of all. Pike’s Peak was the name given to 
the general locality. Colorado, as the designation of a locality, 
had yet to be invented. 

Hundreds went into the gold region during the fall of 1858, 
when the foundations of Denver, Golden City, and other towns 
were laid. Thousands reached the gold-diggings in the spring 
and summer of 1859. Many of these, failing to pick up the 
wealth they looked for, turned back across the plains. About 
this time the report crept out of a ‘* find” which started an- 
other stampede for the mountains. John H. Gregory, on May 
10th, 1859, discovered, on the north fork of Clear Creek, the 
first gold-bearing lode ever found in Colorado, and one of the 
richest which the world has seen. This made Colorado's polit- 
ical fortune. Colorado’s annual gold product soon went up 
high into the millions, Then, early in the ’seventies, when the 
gold output started downward, silver discoveries (only $330,000 
of silver had been mined in Colorado in all the years previous 
to 1870) were made, and the production of the white metal, 
steadily increasing, and quickly far surpassing that of gold in 
value, culminated in a total of $23,000,000 in 1892, the year be- 
fore the Sherman law’s repeal stopped the government’s pur- 
chases of silver. 

At that moment Colorado imagined that darker days were 
at hand than she had seen since the fires, droughts, freshets, 
and Confederate, Cheyenne, and Sioux demonstrations of the 
Civil-War times. Then came another turn in fortune’s wheel. 
One day in 1891, in a locality which had been trodden over by 
tens of thousands of hunters, trappers, soldiers, explorers, and 
argonauts since the days of Pursley and Pike, and which for 
years had been used as a pasture-ground for cattle, without any 
one dreaming that under their feet was the richest7gold-field for 
its size on the globe, Robert Womack, a cowboy, made the 
discovery which figures on the map as Cripple Creek. 

There has been a rapid increase in Cripple Creek’s gold out- 
put from the beginning. It was $200,000 in 1891. It was 
$7,000,000 in 1895. It was $22,500,000 in 1900, that of the entire 
State of Colorado in that year being $28,000,000. Cripple Creek 
has given Colorado the lead among the gold producing localities 
of the United States. It helped to place the United States in 1900 
at the kead of the gold producing regions of the world. When 
Colorado has its centennial and semi-centennial simultaneously 
—the centennial of Pike’s visit and the semi-centennial of Rus- 
sell’s gold discovery—as itcan have at any time between 1906 
and 1908, let it not forget to erect a memorial to the memory of 
James Pursley, its first argonaut, who had the courage and 
the public spirit to refuse his secret to the Spaniards, and who 
thus kept its gold fields for the men of his own race and for the 
enrichment of his country. CHARLES M. HaRVEY. 


European Trade Combination 
Against Us Impossible. 
(Continued from page 110.) 


machinery, Europe now takes two-thirds, and takes them be- 
cause her two important classes of citizens, her farmers and 
sea-going people, demand them. Can her politicians or mer- 
chants afford to refuse those the best requirements of their 
daily toil that the world produces? Our cotton goods find 
their market in other parts of the world, hence combinations 
in the European markets would not affect them ; and in other 
countries they are making their way strictly upon their merits, 
as compared with the products of Europe. As to the scores of 
articles which go to make up the long list of manufactures of 
iron and steel, would it be practical to exclude them, item by 
item, by combination or discrimination or legislation? Or 
would any combination of men be able to legislate or regulate 
against the hundreds of other items which make up the list of 
American goods sold in Europe, and sold there because the 
people prefer therm tod their own products ? 

We bave had a few examples in the past twenty years of at- 
tempts to exclude American products from European markets. 
Let us see if they caused any perceptible reduction in our ex- 
ports of those articles. In 1879 the Prussian Government be- 
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gan requiring a four-weeks’ quarantine against American cat- 
tle, and in the same year Denmark prohibited their importation. 
In 1881 France prohibited the importation of American pork, 
and in the same year Austria-Hungary prohibited live hogs, 
pork, bacon, and other meats from the United States, In 1887 
Belgium shut out American fresh meats, unless imported in 
carcasses with lungs attached. In 1888 Denmark pronibited 
the importation of American pork, and France prohibited the 
importation of beef from the United States except in carcasses 
with the lungs attached. In 1894 Belgium prohibited the im- 
portation or transfer across her territory of American cattle 
except in sealed cars ; and Germany excluded American cattle 
and beef products, and in the year following prohibited the ship- 
ment of American cattle through herterritory. In 1895 France 
excluded American cattle from that country, and in 1898 en- 
forced her maximum tariff against American meats. 

What was the result of all this? More rigid inspection at 
home and abroad; new agreements through reciprocity treaties 
and otherwise, by which the markets were in part restored to 
us; and new demands for American meats and cattle in the ter- 
ritory upon which those countries were compelled to draw for 
the supplies which they had formerly taken from the United 
States. Did our sales of cattle or meats fall off? On the con- 
trary, our exports of cattle have in that time increased from 
$8,000,000 to $37,000,000, and of live animals, from $10,000,000 
to $52,000,000 ; fresh beef, from less than $5,000,000 to over 
$31,000,000 ; pork products, from $84,000,000 to $120,000,000 ; 


- and the total of live stock and provisions, from $130,000,000 to 


$232,000,000. Here are the official figures of the value of our 
exports of these articles in 1879, 1889, 1899, and 1901 : 





Articles exported. 1879. 1889. 1899. 1901,* 
Live cattle........ $ 8,379,200 $ 16,616.917 $ 30,516, 883 $ 37,600,000 
All live animals 10,162,400 17,339,862 31,597,629 52,500,000 
Fresh beef........ 4,883,080 11,481,861 23.545 185 31. 500.000 
Tot. beef products 14,154,398 22, 860,241 34,087.614 43 830,000 
Bacon ona hams 51 34.65 62,331,151 59,500,000 
PRT 42.°°08.465 46.500,000 
Tot. hog products. i 56,7 16.¢ 115,179,343 =: 119,500,000 
Total provisions. . 119, 857, 692 104. 122, 444 175,508,608 179,875,000 
Total live animals 

and provisions.. 130,020,092 121,462,306 207,106,287 232,375,000 


* June, 1901, estimated. 

Just one other example ought to suffice to show how im- 
probable are European commercial combinations against the 
United States. In 1897, when the Dingley bill was under con- 
sideration in Congress, thirteen nations offered protests against 
certain features of that measure. To be sure they were not all 
aimed against a single feature of the proposed act, but were all 
against some part of the act itself. But the protests were un- 
heeded. Congress went quietly on, ignoring every one of the 
thirteen protests, although they were from the greatest and 
strongest nations of Europe and of the world, and passed the 
bill in its original form. What was the result? Did those 
thirteen great nations, whose capitals are most of them within 
a day’s ride of each other and all in instant communication by 
wire, ‘‘combine against the United States and shut out our 
trade,” as was predicted by some that they would do? The 
table which follows answers this question. It shows that every 
one of the thirteen countries has enormously increased its im- 
ports from the United States since that time, and that instead 
of ‘‘ combining against the United States,” their combined im- 
ports from us have practically doubled. 





Exports from the United States to the countries which pro- 
tested against the Dingley tariff bill, in 1896, the year preceding 
its enactment, and in 1901. 


Countries. 1896, *1901. 
United Kingdom.......... ....+- $405.741,339  $637,000,000 
GEARS voccsves cccecesss. ++» 97,897. 197 196,000,000 
France. . ere eee 47.040 660 80,000,000 
Netherlands......... 2. .sscesese 39,022,899 86,000,000 

BUA cb6. <80600000000 caseeee 27.070.625 49,000,000 
re ty eee 19,143 606 34,000 000 
Japan........ eer re 7,689,685 19,000.000 
DOMTIOI ec cesvectece escccveceess 6,557,448 16.000,''00 
CL accounts seupecsovercocsseens 6,921,933 9,000,000 
PINs 5 n.50'0:00006000000s0ee00% 5,979,046 11,000,000 
veomagnry scdeovcccececs 2,439.651 7,500,000 
Cn ccs pc crcceerosesdvecesoeve 191,046 225,000 
Sw iteeriand peovachsensseues ; 32,954 400,000 


*June estimated, 





It Gives Good Advice to Everybody. 


LESLIzE’s WEEKLY is continually giving good advice to its 
readers.—Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette. 


Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 
TAKE HorsFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Ir is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves. Won- 
derfully quick in its action. 


ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters lighten work and 
lessen worry—At grocers and druggists. 


Ready-cooked Food. 
Famous AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 


PEOPLE going into camp should not forget to take alonga 
goodly supply of Grape Nuts, the ready-cooked food. This 
can be eaten dry and does not require any preparation by the 
cook, or the food can be made into a variety of delicious 
dishes, such as puddings, etc. 

One of the favorite methods by old-timers is to drop three or 
four heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts into a cup of coffee. 
The Grape-Nuts add a peculiar and delicious flavor to the coffee, 
and give one a more piquant article of food than even the 
famous doughnuts and coffee of old New England. 

People who cannot digest coffee should not forget that Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, if properly made, furnishes a very delicious 
beverage, either hot or cold, closely approaching the flavor of 
the mild and delicious grades of Java. 


THE TOWERING WHITE-WINGED CUP-HUNTER, “SHAMROCK IIL,” ON THE SOLENT. 


Srr THomas Lipton’s Fast CHALLENGER FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP NOW ON THE Way TO NEW YORK, MAKING A GRACEFUL REACH ON ONE OF HER TRIAL SPINS. 
Photographed by Agnew & Son, Glasgow, 
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OFFICE OF THE HON. GEORGE B, CORTELYOU, SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


WHITE HOUSE STENOGRAPHERS HARD AT WORK. 
THE WHITE HOUSE BEE-HIVE, WHERE THE PRESIDENT’S LETTERS ARE ANSWERED. 


THOUSANDS OF LETTERS ARE RECEIVED DaILY AND REFERRED TO THE DEPARTMENTS AFTER BEING COURTEOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED —[SkE PaGE 118.] 
Photographs by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS. 


Photographs of interest, with brief descriptive matter, accepted for this department, will be paid for at the rate of $2 each.) 











IN MEMORY OF NATHAN HALE, HERO AND MARTYR. 
Photograph by Benjamin S. Conklin, Huntington, N. Y. 


In Memory of a Great Patriot. 


Upon few of the heroic men who figured prominently 
in our Revolutionary struggle, and who gave up their lives 
for their country, does a brighter halo rest than upon 
Nathan Hale. He was executed as a spy by the British, 
but he lives as a patriot martyr in American history. 
Every school-boy knows the thrilling and pathetic story 
how to “drum-beat and heart-beat” the valiant soldier 
marched to his death, regretting, as others of his associates 
had done, that he had but one life to give for his country. 
Hale has been more fortunate than some of his illustrious 
compatriots in the number and character of the memorials 
erected in his honor. One of these is the noble statue 
in City Hall Park, New York, and the other is the mas- 
sive stone shown in our photograph. This stands on the 
shore of one of the most beautiful and picturesque spots 
on the north coast of Long Island, at Haleside, and marks, 
it is believed, the exact spot where the patriot was capt- 
ured by the British. 


A Great Catch of «‘ Possums.’’ 


THE peculiarities of the *possum family for “ ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain” are so notorious 
that it is hardly necessary that we should “rise to ex- 
plain.” For cunning stratagems in war and peace the 
‘possum stands second only to ‘“‘brer fox,” and there are 
individual cases of ‘possums so far up in the science of 
animal trickery as to be able to give points even to Rey- 
nard. Be this as it may, it is certain that a family of 
’possums out in Kansas not long ago found themselves 
more than matched by a thirteen-year-old son of the 
prairies. This enterprising young American was prowling 
around one.day last spring, as boys are wont to do, in 
search of something or other, when he had the good luck 
to strike upon a whole nestful of little ‘possums con- 
cealed under a kaffir-corn stack. With the enthusiastic 
aid of a sympathetic small dog he corraled the whole 
family before one escaped. Having no other means of 
carrying his prizes home, the lad rose to the emergency 
by making a bag out of a pair of light overalls which he 
had on. The lower ends of these tied up made an ad- 
mirable double-barreled sack, and in this strange recep- 
tacle the eleven unhappy little ‘possums were removed in 
triumph to the home of their captor, under whose kind 
care they have apparently forgotten their griefs and 
grown fat and jolly, as our photograph shows. Two of 
the rascals are here going through their famous act of 
“*possuming,” which means lying with their eyes shut 





and pretending to be as dead as door-nails, when in reality 
they are more full of life than any crickets ever thought 
of being. 


Where Goethe Was Born. 


NEXT to the little English village of Stratford-on-Avon 
there is, perhaps, no literary shrine in the world which 
attracts such a number of curious, reverent, and devoted 
worshipers as the old building in the Hirschgraben at 
Frankfort, Germany, under whose roof was born, on 
August 28th, 1749, Wolfgang Goethe, who has enriched 
modern literature with some of the rarest products of 
human genius, with many things that the world will never 
let die. The house has been considerably altered since 
the author of “ Faust’ dreamed the wonderful dreams of 
his precocious boyhood between its sheltering walls, but its 
general outlines are the same. It is now used as a mu- 
seum of Goethe relics, among which are ink-stands, books, 
articles of furniture, and other personal belongings of 
the illustrious poet. In this home Goethe lived quite un- 
interruptedly for sixteen happy years, or until he entered 
upon his student life at Leipsic. While yet here, at the 
age of fifteen, he fell in with the first of his many sweet- 
hearts in the person of Gretchen, whom some have sup- 
posed to be the daughter of an innkeeper at Offenbach. 
She treated him as a child, much as Miss Chaworth 
treated Byron, and the attachment, such as it was, soon 
melted away or gave place to others each equally ardent 


for a season. 




















A REMARKABLE RELIC OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Photograph by Mrs, E. A. Cobleigh, Chattanooga. 


The Engine of the Andrews Raiders. 


ONE of the most unique and thrilling episodes of the 
Civil War was that connected with an attempt on the 
part of a small band of Union soldiers under command of 
Captain Andrews to capture a Confederate engine on the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad near Marietta, Georgia, 
and run it northward into the Federal lines. The Union 
men passed through the Confederate line in disguise and 
boarded a train at a station called Big Shanty, seven 
miles north of Marietta. While the train crew were at 
breakfast the Unionists—one of whom was an old en- 
gineer—quietly uncoupled the engine and three freight 
cars and started for Chattanooga at furious speed. The 
train men soon started in pursuit, and, securing a hand- 
ear a few miles away and afterward an engine, the chase 
became close and exciting in the extreme. The Federals 
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A BIG FAMILY oF *POSSUMS CAUGHT BY A THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY, 
Photograph by G. E. McCohn, Wakurra, Kan. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF GOETHE. 
Photograph by Verne E. Joy, Sonneberg, Germany. 


cut the telegraph wires, tore up the track and set fire to 
the bridges in their efforts to retard the pursuit. But 
their water and fuel finally giving out, they were com- 
pelled to abandon the engine and take to the woods. They 
were, however, all captured, and eight of them, including 
Captain Andrews, were tried and executed. The old loco- 
motive which figured in this daring and disastrous enter- 
prise has been frequently exhibited at G. A. R. encamp- 
ments and other reunions of war veterans. Recently it 
has been erected on a solid pedestal as shown in our photo- 
graph and given a place of honor near the Union Depot in 
Chattanooga, where it may be seen hereafter among other 
valuable relics of the war about that city. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current interest. We invite ali ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photograpfis entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 
photographs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. No writing except the name and address of 
the sender should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. — We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes: Negro Life, Automobile-driving, American 
Frontier Scenes, se in Alaska, Pan-American 
Scenes, Most Notable and Beautiful Objects of Interest Abroad, 
Notable Catastrophes, and Incidents of Travel. Contestants 
should mention the class in which they desire to compete. 

NEWS AND VIEWS.— News photographs of special public 
interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suitable for 
the department of ‘‘ News and Views,” will be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

N.B.— Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenuc.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 


Valuable Information. 


THE average passenger to Europe is sure to be deluged with gratu- 
itous literature, more or less of an absolutely useless character. The 
honest and desirable information is not that which tells us where we 
can get * something for nothing,” but where we are most likely to se- 
cure a homelike hotel, at a fair price—an honest tariff—and this will 
easily be found at the Grand Hotel de Rome in Berlin, Germany. All 
things considered, and ever with a view to secure such comforts as 
will prove agreeable to an American, I know of no house in Berlin 
that can claim superiority, although there are several good hotels in 
the Kaiserstadt. It is an historical fact that the Grand Hétel de 
Rome has been a favorite resort for Londoners, and from our own 
country Bostonians and Philadelphians invariably prefer this house. 
There is a distinguished charm about this well-ordered, well-appoint- 
ed, and equally well-governed house, so near to everything that can 
at all interest the stranger, and accessible to every mode of surface 
conveyance. In ‘tie famous restaurant, better known as ** Miihi ” 
you'll get Amerivan dishes which will remind you of home, and enjoy 
a select concert, which plays every evening, and until a late hour. 
The proprietor keeps his own ‘* *buses,” which meet you: on arrival 
and facilitate your departure, and all this at a tari one-half 
cheaper than you'd pay for similar comforts in New York. 





Eminent Physicians 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby-feeding. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is recommended by the leading 
family physicians. It is always safe and reliable. Send ten 
cents for ‘‘ Baby’s Diary,” 71 Hudson Street, New York, 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


By MARION MAY. 


The (In)variable Summer Girl. 


I REMEMBER that night by the ocean, 
That night in the moon-lighted June, 
When the music and measure of heart-beats 
Fell into a rhythm and rune 
That seemed to be destined forever 
To float and to dream in attune. 


I remember that night by the ocean, 
That rapturous ending of day, 
When the sunlight had gone into moonlight 
And the sea shone in silver and gray— 
I remember her yes in the sunlight 
In the moonlight was changed into may. 
K. CO. B. 


Women Who Should Never [larry. 


SWEEPING as the assertion may appear at first sight, 
there are women who should never marry and whom 
young men would do well to avoid. Some one has said 
that the woman or girl who comes under this category 
is one: 

Who is so utterly selfish that she could not consider 
or love another more than self. 

Who speaks against the girls and criticises them most 
unmercifully. 

Who snubs the man or woman who dares to dispute 
her authority or whom she considers her social or in- 
tellectual inferior. 

Who prides herself on her domestic incompetence, and 
boasts of her inability to cook a dinner or scrub a floor. 

Who displays no love for children, votes them little 
nuisances, and would rather fondle a pug dog than a 
baby. 

Who is cross and miserable unless she is the centre of 
attraction or is engaged in flirting with the best-looking 
man in the company. 

Who does not hesitate to pronounce old or ailing 
people “bores,” or to. show impatience with the recital 
of their aches and pains. 

Who will not ever own to being in the wrong, but 
“sticks to her guns,” that is, her opinions, even though 
she is proved to be in the wrong. 

Who is hard and unsympathetic, and is not easily 
moved by the mention of another’s trouble. 

Who lives but for pleasure, and neglects her domestic 
duties, whilst her mother and sisters slave at home. 

Who shows to advantage in society, and to great dis- 
advantage in the midst of her family circle. 

Whe is affected, unnatural, and insincere. 

Who would rather be out of the world than out of the 
fashion, and would consider it a hardship to wear a 
frock longer than one season. 

- Who thinks all men are angels, and expects gushing 
declarations of love from her admirers daily. 

Who sacrifices appearances to comfort, and would 
rather have a pretty parlor than a well-equipped kitchen, 
and a gayly decorated table than a good wholesome 
dinner. 

Who imitates men as far as possible and delights in 
shocking her friends by her unconventional and un- 
mannerly behavior. 


What Noted People Eat. 


THAT lively but little-known English periodical, Life 
and Beauty, has been writing to some well-known people 
to discover how they prolong their youth and preserve 
their powers. 

Naturally, perhaps, their questions turned on matters 
of diet, and hence we find answers as diverse as the 
people themselves. 

This is the opinion of brilliant Mr. Benjamin Swift: 
“T am a strong believer in fish and wheaten bread. I 
avoid mutton and veal and such vegetables as onions, 
cabbage, and cucumbers, A certain amount of flesh is, 
I believe, a daily necessity for every hard worker; but 
he should no doubt regulate his diet according to the 
season.” 

As might doubtless have been expected, the gentleman 
who wrote “ Flames” and “The Green Carnation” is 
decidedly lachrymose. 

He confesses: “ Almost everything has disagreed with 
me at one time or another. I think most of us eat far 
too much, Although, as I am seldom free from dyspepsia 
fer many days together, I can scareely claim to be a 
guide to health, I may say that the less liquid I take the 
better I am. I find strong tea, marmalade, champagne, 
aerated waters, muffins, ice-pudding, and, in fact, almost 
everything that I am really fond of, disastrous to my 
health. 

“T have tried vegetarianism in a monastery in Africa 
and found it most dangerous to internal comfort. . How 
Mr. Shaw can be so witty on boiled cabbage and lentils 
I can’t imagine. Personally, I never expect to be per- 
manently free from indigestion till I cease from eating 
and drinking.” 

Beyond a dislike of tea Mr. Arthur Morrison, author 
of “ Tales of Mean Streets,” has no fads, whereas happy 
“John Strange Winter” is most explicit, and says: 

“IT drink tea—good China tea—coffee with milk, and 
whiskey and soda. I eat fish every day, and also some 
kind of salad dressed with oil and vinegar, as great a 
variety of meat as can be obtained, barring mutton, 
which I intensely dislike (as also I do any form of ré- 
chauffé), 


“T eat very little rubbish, not many made dishes, no 
bread, scarcely touch butter, except such as is used in 
cooking, and I never take any form of pudding and very 
rarely any form of pastry. ‘ 

““My only outbreak in the shape of pudding is that 
which hails from Yorkshire, and being a Yorkshire 
woman I find this the hardest of all to resist. I never 
drink between meals; I am never thirsty except at the 
proper time. I do not care very much for fruit, but I 
regularly eat green vegetables, and never touch potatoes.” 

Miss Violet Hunt makes a curious point: “ A little 
of everything and much of nothing seems to me to be a 
good rule, and a good digestion, like a good child, should 
not be spoiled or pampered or encouraged in any way to 
consider itself. The healthiest people I know are those 
who ignore their digestion, tending, however, a little to 
asceticism in diet. I have a theory that diet affects the 
depth and color of people’s eyes—a diet of porridge 
darkens them!” 


Expression in Rooms. 


GIVE your apartments expression—character. Rooms 
which mean nothing are cheerless indeed. Study light 
and shade, and the combination and arrangement of 
drapery, furniture, and pictures. Allow nothing to look 
isolated, but let everything present an air of sociability. 
Observe a room immediately after a number of people 
have left it, and then, as you arrange the furniture, dis- 
turb as little as possible the relative position of chairs, 
ottomans, and sofas. Place two or three chairs in a 
cenversational attitude in some cheery corner, an otto- 
man within easy distance of a sofa, a chair near your 
stand of stereoscopic views or engravings, and one where 
a good light will fall on the book which you reach from 
the table near. Make little studies of effect which shall 
repay the more than usual observer, and do not leave it 
possible for one to make the criticism which applies to 
so many homes, even of health and elegance—* fine 
carpets, handsome furniture, a few pictures and elegant 
nothings—but how dreary!” The chilling atmosphere 
is felt at once, and we cannot divest ourselves of the 
idea that we maintain a stiff and severe demeanor to 
accord with the spirit of the place. Make your homes, 
then, so easy and cheerful that, if we visit you, we may 
be joyous and unrestrained and not feel ourselves out of 
harmony with our surroundings. 


A «Prediction’’ and Other Things. 


I HAVE been permitted to view a recently arrived 
“blouse ” which the owner laughingly insists is a “ pre- 
diction.” The material is of perishable panne velvet—a 
ground of cream, with a pattern that suggests an idealized 
Paisley shaw] in soft autumn-like tints. The plain 
seamless back fits to perfection; the full front fastens on 
the left shoulder and under the left arm. The bishop 
sleeves are much fuller than any seen here at present; 
at the wrist the fullness is gathered tightly and stitched 
several times; below this gathering, which forms a cuff, 
is a frill; over the stitching is a narrow band of black 
velvet fastened with a tiny gold buckle; this touch of 
black and gold is introduced at the throat and waist and 
it is quite the prettiest “ blouse ”, I’ve seen this season. 

The same little lady brought with her a memory of 
some delicious dishes served to her during a long and 
varied European trip, and, what is better even than the 
memories, the recipes of some that appealed to her the 
most.. The following was a successful ‘“ sweet.’”’ Place 
six peeled bananas in a covered agate pan, add sufficient 
sherry to cover them, allow them to stand on the stove 
until the sherry is almost absorbed, taking care that they 
simmer only—not boil. Have ready the strained juice 
of six large oranges, beat the bananas until thoroughly 
smooth, then add the orange-juice and beat again. Pre- 
pare a rich boiled custard, when cold add a liqueur glass 
of maraschino. Take a fresh sponge cake, slightly soften 
with sherry, stick it with blanched almonds—-pour over 
it, first the orange and banana mixture, and then the 
custard, set it aside to get thoroughly cold, but not to 
freeze’; then approach it with reverence at the proper 
time, and my friend assures me it is fit for the gods! 

©. P. 


Economy in a Family. 


THERE is nothing which goes so far toward placing 
yourig people beyond the reach of poverty as economy in 
the management of household affairs. It matters not 
whether a man furnishes little or much for his family ; 
if there is a continual leakage in his kitchen or parlor 
it runs away, he knows not how, and that demon Waste 
cries “Give!” like the horse-leech’s daughter, until he 
that provides has no more to give. It is the husband’s 
duty to bring into the house, and it is the duty of the wife 
to see that nothing goes wrongfully out of it. The hue 
band’s interest should be the wife’s care, and her greatest 
ambition to further his welfare or happiness, together 
with that of her children. This should be her chief aim 
and the theatre of her exploits; the bosom of her family, 
where she may do as much toward making a fortune as 
he can in the counting-room or the workshop. 

It is not the money earned that makes a man wealthy— 
it is what he saves from his earnings. Self-gratification 
in dress, or indulgence in appetite, or more company than 
his purse can well entertain, are equally pernicious. The 
first adds vanity to extravagance, the second fastens a 





doctor’s bill to a long butcher’s account, and the latter 
brings intemperance—the worst of all evils—in its train. 


‘¢Columbia’’ Wins the Astor 
Cup from « Constitution.” 


THAT the old Columbia should have defeated the new Con- 
stitution in the first race for the Astor cups off Newport sur- 
prised the old barnacles, who expected the new boat to lead 
the old defender by a handsome margin. Yachtsmen paused 
to think it over, and the absolute confidence all have felt that 
the America’s Cup is glued to its pedestal on this side of the 
Atlantic seemed to have a momentary thaw. The Shamrock 
IT., now on the ocean, having defeated Shamrock I. so often 
and so handily, might have an easy time of it against tho Co- 
tumbia, provided certain comparisons between the old boats 
and the new, hinging on “‘ifs’’ and * buts” and ‘ where- 
fores,” are to be considered as trustworthy. 

Moreover, the Columbia’s victory for the Astor cup was 
won in the weather for which the Constitution’s model was 
meant to prove much faster than the older yacbts and give 
her a sure margin. More the surprise, therefore, at her de- 
feat. The only explanation of it was—it being granted that 
her hull is superior—that the sail plan of the new boat needed 
alterations. This seems to have been apparent to ‘‘ Nat” Her- 
reshoff, the designer, for he had already prepared to put in 
place a new mast, with its lower part five feet longer than the 
old one. The work was performed promptly, but the Consti- 
tution had to be withdrawn from the yacht club’s races for a 
week. 

The trouble with the old rig seemed to be that it was impos- 
sible to keep her gaff from swinging on the wind improperly. 
The weight of wind in her gaff-topsail would swing the yacht 
off, and this made her go to leeward, instead of pointing high 
and going where she looks. The changes, it was expected, 
would enable her to beat the Columbia handily. The Eimina 
beat the Corona and Quissetta in the race for schooners, win- 
ning the $500 cup. The Columbia’s cup is valued at $1,000, 
but both of the cups are worth more than their nominal value. 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


A WRITER inv one of our most reliable medical journals 
holds out the hope that the common and most distressing 
disease known as hay fever may be greatly modified if not 
cured by the administration of certain vegetable com- 
pounds. It is generally believed that hay fever is caused 
by the pollen of certain plants, and the writer in ques- 
tion says that after many experiments he has found that 
by giving infusions of these same plants to persons af- 
flicted with the disease excellent results have followed. A 
patient who was employed in a drug-store told the writer, 
her physician, that she always had asthma unless she took 
tincture of ipecac for several days before she went to 
work. He says that he found that not only could attacks 
of hay fever be prevented by taking an infusion before 
an attack of the plant which caused it, but that even after 
the attack had begun it could be modified and often 
controlled by similar treatment. Attacks caused by the 
pollen of golden rod, lily of the valley, and ragweed he 
found could be controlled in this way. Hay fever result- 
ing from the pollen of ragweed appears between August 
12th and August 20th, and lasts until frost. 


In view of the generally accepted idea that few things 
are more harmful to persons suffering from weak diges- 
tion than new bread or hot biscuits, some observations in 
regard to these foods from an authority as high as the 
London Lancet will be read with interest. According to 
this publication the distress often occasioned by eating 
new bread is due almost entirely to the fact that such 
bread is generally swallowed without proper mastication. 
It is this and not any indigestible quality in the bread 
itself which causes the trouble. Stale bread, being dry 
and gritty, is chewed more thoroughly as a matter of 
course, and therefore is esteemed to be more healthful. 
New bread, in other words, is in reality ‘“ bolted,” and 
“bolting ’’ accounts for many of the ills arising from 
dyspepsia. Accordingly, hot rolls should be enjoyed for 
breakfast without any fear of dyspepsia so long as the 
bread is good and so long as pains are taken to masticate 
it thoroughly. This is radical teaching, and if it were not 
given on the authority of the Lancet we should be in- 
clined to doubt its truth. Nevertheless the opinion seems 
to be based on sound reasoning. But the most satisfac- 
tory way to test the matter is by careful individual experi- 
ment. This would not be difficult and is worth a trial. 


A Detroit physician, Dr. Delos L. Parker, has a long 
article in The Medical Record expounding the theory that 
bad breathing is the cause of baldness. The writer believes 
that air which is drawn into the lungs and allowed to 
remain in the air-cells there is decomposed by the moist 
warmth of the body, throwing off a poison, “ trichotox- 
icon,” into the blood, which causes the hair to fall out. 
The reason why baldness is so much more common among 
men than among women, he says, is that the habit of 
wearing corsets forces women to use the upper part of the 
lungs in breathing, and it is there that the hair poison is 
chiefly generated. Dr. Parker has proved his theory, he 
says, by many experiments with men and animals, some 
of which he describes. But whether the theory holds or 
not, so far as it accounts for baldness, it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that bad breathing or the imperfect use of the 
respiratory organs through carelessness or other causes, 
lies at the foundation of many bodily ills. Frequent exer- 
cise in deep breathing, long inhalations of fresh air and 
voluntary expansion of the chest are productive of marked 
and positive benefits to people of almost every age and 
physical status. Especially are such exercises beneficial 
to people engaged in sedentary employments and to those 
predisposed to pulmonary troubles. For such they cannot 
be recommended too highly. 
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Breaks in Big Bridges. 

THE AGE OF BRIDGE BUILDING. 

It often requires some great accident or the threat of a 
terrible calamity to open the eyes of communities to their 
dangers. Thus it happens that since the 24th of July 
there has been an investigation and an overhauling of big 
bridges, such as was never before known in the United 
States. 

Late in the afternoon of that day twelve suspension 
rods of the Brooklyn Bridge snapped, and the main span 
sagged from eight to ten inches. It occurred in a bad 
part of the day; the crowd were beginning to return to 
Brooklyn, and the stoppage of traffic created the greatest 
consternation throughout the city. The evening newspa- 
pers issued extras far into the night, and the newsboys 
were crying throughout the city that the bridge was fall- 


anticipate its needs, showing its difference from a ring- 
ridden city where big improvements are seldom begun un- 
til they are absolutely forced upon the politicians. 

Various kinds of bridges are being constructed. Ma- 
sonry, of course, is the best, because it is built for all time, 
and probably the most interesting example at the present 
is the massive structure which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is erecting over the Susquehanna River near Harrisburg. 

This is going to be a century of bridge-building. The 
greatness of it, in the opinion of both engineers and con- 
structors, has only begun, and the very remarkable state- 
ment is made that to-day the bridge product of the United 
States is not equal to the bridge decay, much less to the 
universal and increasing demands that are coming from all 
parts of the world. It is admitted that there has been a 
great deal of bad bridge-building in the United States, and 
there are many structures which are not safe. A distin- 








SECTION OF BRIDGE SHOWING THE BREAKS (X) IN THE TWO BANDS AND THE SUSPENDER RODS. 


ing down. Of course it was not so bad as that, but the 
break was serious enough to alarm even the most conserva- 
tive. Once before, on May 30th, 1883, a few days after 
the bridge was opened, there was a panic from some un- 
known cause, and in it twelve persons were trampled to 
death and scores were injured. Again, in August, 1898, 
the girders “ buckled,’ and there was another scare. 

But nothing ever happened of so serious a nature as 
the break in July. Many explanations are given, and of 
them the two most interesting are the overloading of the 
structure and electrolysis. Three years ago, Mr. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, the chief engineer in the construc- 
tion of the bridge, warned the authorities that the bridge 
was being overloaded. As originally constructed, the 
Brooklyn Bridge was never intended for electric or steam 
railway traffic, nor was the enormous growth of New York 
and Brooklyn accurately estimated at that time, which 
was in 1883. Just what has happened since can be gath- 
ered from the fact that at the busy hour of an evening 
more than a thousand persons a minute are handled from 
the Park Row entrance alone, and from two to three hun- 
dred loaded cars pass over the structure every hour—all 
this in addition to the endless processions of carts and 
wagons and drays and carriages, not to mention the hun- 
dreds of thousands of pedestrians. 

What happened on the 24th of July is best explained by 
the illustrations which accompany this article. Twelve of 
the suspension rods which hold the main span in position 
refused longer to bear the weight imposed upon them. In 
addition to that, two cable bands, which are shown in the 
illustration, parted. Colonel Roebling does not think that 
electrolysis (the diversion of electrical currents to the iron 
work with which it is intended to have nothing to do, by 
which the iron atoms are disturbed and the iron itself is 
weakened) had anything to do with the trouble, but that 
the main difficulty was in the undue weight. As it is, an 
enormous impetus was given not only to ferry travel, but 
to bridge investigation in other parts of the country. 

It brings forth the fact that never in the history of 
bridge construction was the situation more interesting 
than it is to-day. Never before was so much bridge-build- 
ing going. on, and a curious feature of it is that most of 
it is in the replacing of the old structures which have out- 
lived their usefulness. A great deal has been printed in 
the newspapers about the demand for bridges in other 





ONE OF THE BROKEN STEEL CABLE BANDS, WHICH ARE FIVE 
INCHES WIDE AND ONE-HALF INCH THIOK—THESE BANDS 
SUPPORT THE SUSPENDERS. 

By Courtesy of the New York “* Tribune.” 
countries, a demand that exists increasingly, but all of 
it put together does not equal the call for new bridges in 
the eastern section of the United States. The railroads 
are spending millions of dollars in putting in new bridges 
to take place of the old ones, not that the old ones are 
worn out, but that the progressive railroad nowadays must 


guished engineer lays for LESLIE’S WEEKLY this rule 
as applicable to any bridge, whether it be a mere way 
over a small creek, or a vast accumulation of masonry and 
iron spanning a wonderful river: 

“When you see ‘ Walk Your Horses’ or * Slow Up’ or 
‘Drive Carefully’ or ‘Do Not Follow Too Closely On to 
the Other Team’ on any bridge, it is a sign of danger. 
The bridge should either be rebuilt or thrown away en- 
tirely. There is no reason why the bridge should not be 
as firm as the highway of which it should always be a 
part.” This matter thus comes home to every farmer in 
the country, and he may begin to see that some of his 
bridges, built cheaply and possibly by political contracts, 
are about the dearest investments he could possibly make. 

And here comes a most unique fact. The bicycle and 
the automobile are the evangels of stronger and better 
bridges. The logic runs curiously but unerringly as fol- 
lows: They are making better roads; better roads mean 
larger loads, and larger loads will demand stronger bridges. 
It was in bridge-building that America dealt its first 
famous blow at British competition. Lord Kitchener 
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SIDE OF BRIDGE WHERE BREAKS OCCURRED—SUSPENDER 
RODS ARE SEEN ATTACHED TO THE CABLE AT 
THE LEFT. 
By Courtesy of the New York ** Tribune.” 

wanted a bridge of about one thousand feet over the Ata- 
bara, near Khartoum. He sent out his proposals, and an 
American firm captured the contract and did the work so 
swiftly that the Englishmen were dazed. The bridge was 
constructed in this country, conveyed up the Nile, and 
put in place by native labor, “ four niggers to a horse- 
power,” as the engineer expressed it the other day. 

Now the same firm, which is the largest bridge-building 
concern in the world, and which has a product of between 
five and six hundred thousand tons annually, is building 
twenty-eight bridges for the Uganda Railway, in the 
Congo. These bridges will rank as some of the wonder- 
ful structures of the world, because of the mountainous 
country and the deep gorges that are to be spanned. Then, 
too, the work of bridge construction will have its novel 
features in that region, for the lions and other wild beasts 
abound, and these will have to be caught while the work 
of building goes on. * 

This brings us to another fact, and that is that the 
modern bridge builder is a peculiarly American product. 
He has to have good engineering ability and marvelous 
steadiness of nerve; he has to fight wild beasts as well as 
climate, and yet he enjoys it all for the pure daring that 
it demands. Thus it is that modern bridge builders hesi- 
tate at nothing. There is no gorge too deep, no torrent too 
swift for them. 

The civilizing influence of bridges was illustrated not 

any years ago in the far West. Two tribes lived on dif- 
ferent sides of a raging stream. They did not know each 
other’s language, they had nothing in common, although 
in full sight of each other daily. A bridge was built, and 
soon out of the association grew friendship, and out of 
the friendship grew an alliance which in time made the 
two tribes one. This illustrates what happens in minor 
degrees among people already civilized. For instance, 
New York and Brooklyn never know how important they 
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are to each other until their methods of communication 
fail. It is that way all over the world. And thus other 
cities, which are divided by rivers, are looking to their 
bridges. The great trouble generally is that the bridges, 
like the streets, ere under the contro) of party politics, 
and they fail to receive the attention which they should. 

Among the causes in the Brooklyn Bridge experience, 
the neglect of the bridge was numbered by newspapers 
and experts alike, for it must be remembered that the 
bridge is under the control of men who are the appointees 
of political factions, and the employés belong generally to 
that class of political workmen who are noted for their 
zeal in ward work and in drawing their stipends. It seems 
incomprehensible that a great structure that cost $16,000,- 
0OO, that bore upon its surface hundreds of thousands of 
people daily, and that was the only highway between the 
two greatest boroughs of the greatest American city, 
should not have every day, and every hour in the day, the 
best and closest attention; but the facts are only too 
deplorable, and the further pity is that there are other 
great bridges in the United States which are suffering 
from the same kind of neglect. 

Bridge construction has brought into active practice a 
new class of engineers, and some of their recent work has 
unusual scientific value. They treat the bridge as a ma- 
chine, and they calculate that it should be able to bear 
many times the burdens demanded of it in the contract. 
It is the contention of Mr. Roebling that even if the bed 
of the bridge should bend and sag and even give way, the 
cables would keep it from-falling. ‘ I have no fear of the 
They could pull up the anchorage with 
ease.” In the opinion of engineers, such a thing as the 
Brooklyn Bridge really falling down is ludicrous, but the 
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cables,” he said. 


point is to have the machine keep its floor level so that 
people and animals may pass over it with comfort and 
with safety. L. R. M. 


Launching of the ‘‘ Maine.”’ 


CHRISTENING OF THE NEW BATILkE-SHIP NAMED AFTER THE 
VESSEL SUNK IN HAVANA HARBOR. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., July 27th, 1901.—A faded, be- 
draggled bit of bunting, the stars so dim that it could 
scarcely be told where they joined the blue field, flapped 
from the jack-staff of the new battle-ship Maine as she 
slid down the ways into the Delaware this morning. But 
as the Maine started and the bunting began to flutter, 
every hat in the vast multitude which had assembled 
came from its owner’s head. The jack which proudly flew 
from the bows of the old battle-ship Maine as her twisted 
and torn wreckage lay in Havana harbor, after her last 
grim voyage, flew from the bow of the handsome new 
Maine as she foamed through the water on her initial dip. 

The launching at Cramps’ yard to-day was one of the 
most remarkable in the history of American ship-build- 
ing. ‘Twenty-five thousand persons saw the Maine take 
to the element which is now hers. And as they witnessed 
the big ship slipping over the tallow and the oil, they 
noticed,” also, that from every vessel in Philadelphia’s 
harbor, from every yacht and from every steamer, was 
flying, in signal flags, the watchword, “* Remember the 
Maine.” 

It was a notable fact, however, that not a single officer, 
not a single man, of the survivors of the old battle-ship 
Maine saw their martyred vessel’s namesake take her 
maiden plunge. Almost directly beneath the ponderous 
prow of the new war-ship, just before the launch occurred, 
sat a tearful litthe woman. Her plain white waist and 
simple black cloth skirt contrasted curiously with the 
handsome gowns of the women who were seated all about 
her. At the moment when the harsh voice of a saw and 
the creaking of the timbers gave warning that the, Maine 
was about to be afloat, this litthe woman climbed upon 
her chair. A bottle crashed, the ship started, the little 
woman danced in a frenzy of excitement as she waved her 
arms and shouted : 

* Maine! Maine! God bless the Maine! 

She was the widow of brave Bill Anthony, the Maine's 
heroic sergeant of marines. Mrs. Anthony witnessed the 


launching under another woman’s name. An invitation 
had not been sent to her. A more fortunate sister had 
remembered the little widow. 

“Bill loved the old Maine. I could not restrain my- 
self,” said Mrs. Anthony, simply, in explaining her ex- 
citement. 

The new battle-ship was christened by Miss Mary Preble 
Anderson, the descendant of a long line of naval heroes. 
She was chosen by Governor J. F. Hill, of Maine. The 
Governor and Mrs. Hill were by Miss Anderson’s side 
when she crushed a gilded bottle of champagne upon the 
vessel's prow. Cramps’ big yard was thrown wide open 
upon the occasion of the launch and it was crowded. 

Upon the spot from which the Maine slid to the Dela- 
ware, the battle-ship Pennsylvania will be reared. Work 
upon her will begin without delay. 

THAN V. RANCK. 


A Woman’s Way. 


Ir takes a woman to see great possibilities in little 
things. For instance, a man never thinks of a tooth-brush 
as anything but a tooth-brush, while a woman sees in it 
endless capabilities. If a window-pane rattles at night 
she wedges it tight with the tooth-brush. If she is sud- 
denly required to stir a dose of medicine in a glass, and a 
spoon is not at hand, she promptly and successfully uses 
the tooth-brush handle. She has even been known to use 
it to loosen the mould in a flower-pot, and in extreme cases 
she can even drive in tacks with the same useful article. 
She can in an emergency make an excellent hammer with 
the heel of her boot, and transform a case-knife into an 
efficient screw-driver. 
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THE PONDEROUS STEEL HULL IN MIDSTREAM TAKEN IN CHARGE BY TUGS. 
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MISS MARY PREBLE ANDERSON BREAKS A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE ON THE BOW, SHRIEKING STEAM WHISTLES AND LUSTY CHEERS EXPRESS OLD NEPTUNE’S 
WITH THE WORDS: ‘‘I CHRISTEN THEE ‘MAINE.’” WELCOME TO THE BATTLE-SHIP. 


MISS ANDERSON MODESTLY PERMITS A SNAP-SHOT AT THE REQUEST OF THE PROCESSION OF OFFICIAL GUESTS, LED BY HENRY W. CRAMP AND MISS 
GOVERNOR HILL, OF MAINE. ANDERSON, ON THE WAY TO THE LAUNCHING, 


THE AUSPICIOUS LAUNCHING OF THE MIGHTY BATTLE-SHIP ‘* MAINE.”’ 


MISS MARY PREBLE ANDERSON, A DESCENDANT OF “THE FATHER OF THE NAVY,” CHRISTENS THE LATEST ADDITION TO UNCLE SAM'S 
GREAT FLEET.—PsorToGRaPHeD ror “ Lesiiz’s Weexty” By T. V. RANCK aND WILBERT MELVILLE.—{SEE PaGu 123.) : 
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THE ‘‘ CONSTITUTION” LEADING THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA” ON THE RUN TO THE THE SCHOONER ‘‘ CORONA,” COMMODORE LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, FLAG-SHIP OF 
OUTER MARK. THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, REACHING FOR THE FINISH LINE. 

















THE 75-FOOT SCHOONERS ‘“‘ ELMINA,” WINNER OF THE ASTOR CUP (IN THE FOREGROUND), AND ‘‘QUISSETTA” RACING, 
































THE YAWL ‘‘NAVAHOE,” OWNED BY ROYAL PHELPS CARROLL, ON THE RUN THE MAJESTIC FINISH OF THE ‘‘COLUMBIA,” WHICH WON THE $1,000 ASTOR 
TO THE FIRST MARK. ; CUP FOR SLOOPS. 


THE ASTOR ‘CUP RACES, THE GREATEST AMERICAN YACHTING CONTESTS OF THE SEASON. 


IN THE SUPERB MATCHES, SAILED OFF NEWPORT BY THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB’S PEERLESS FLEET, THE SLOOP “COLUMBIA” AND THE 
SCHOONER “ELMINA” WON.—PxoToGRaPHED FOR ‘“ LESLI“g’s WEEKLY” BY CHARLES E. BOLLES, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—(Copyricut, 1901.)—[{[Szer Pace 122.) 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


Ir cannot escape observation that when Mr. Morgan 
named his harmony board of directors for the Northern 
*acific Railroad he also named William K. Vanderbilt 
as referee, to act in case of differences among the various 
members. The latter represent the interests of the North- 
ern Pacific, the Great Northern, the Union Pacific, the 
St. Paul, the Northwestern, and the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads. Some of these roads run in competition with each 
other, and both the Northwestern and the St. Paul, not 
to mention the Pennsylvania, have been talked of as pos- 
sible competitors for the through transcontinental busi- 
ness. The St. Paul has been charged with surveying an 
extension that would take it to the Pacific coast, and the 
TFennsylvania, it is said, has been seeking to capture the 
Atchison, which would give it a direct and immediate out- 
let to the Pacific. The appointment of a referee of such 
commanding pre-eminence as Mr. Vanderbilt clearly fore- 
shadows the possibility of a break in the harmonious re- 
lations existing between these great interests. Otherwise, 
why have a referee? 

And why select for this important place the wealthiest 
and most conspicuous railroad owner in the country? 
Suppose prosperous conditions abate and that the rail- 
roads have to struggle for sufficient patronage to pay 
their fixed charges and dividends? Usually such a situa- 
tion culminates first in a secret and then in an open cut- 
ting of rates. Suppose that Referee Vanderbilt orders 
that this rate-cutting cease! What if the order should be 
disobeyed? What would happen to the railroads, to Mr. 
Vanderbilt, and to the stock market? In other words, is 
one man sufficiently powerful to dominate a situation in 
extremities? In all the history of American railroading, 
this man has not yet been found. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
could not do it, William H. failed, Mr. Morgan was only 
temporarily successful; but possibly the Vanderbilt- 
Morgan combination may be strong enough to control the 
situation by controlling the balance of power. 

A good deal of nonsense is heard about the very little 
difference a great or a small corn crop will make to the 
railroads in the granger territory. We are told, for in- 
stance, that the corn traffic of the Atchison is responsible 
for only seven per cent. of its total gross earnings, St. 
Paul less than four per cent., Rock Island and the Wabash 
twelve per cent., and the Missouri Pacific six per cent. 
But a short corn crop does not signify merely a decrease 
in the number of bushels of corn shipped to market. It 
means a very serious loss to a large number of farmers, 
diminished income, and lessened expenditures in every 
direction where economy is strictly enforced, or where 
it must be enforced by the necessities of the situation. 
It needs no argument to show that to lessen the con- 
sumption of goods means a smaller output from the fac- 
tory, smaller sales by the merchant, the wholesaler and 
jobber, and that all these mean diminished freight for the 
railroads and diminished passenger traffic as well. 

J have not therefore changed my mind regarding the 
stock market. I do not believe it possible to have an- 
other well-sustained bull market until there has been a 
much more general and complete liquidation. It is no 
sceret that many large and small financial institutions 
and underwriting syndicates are loaded up with stocks at 
prices which could not be realized if they were forced 
upon the market. The recent failure of the Seventh 
National Bank, when it found itself unable to dispose of 
securities which it had accepted as collateral, and which 
would not realize at a public sale one-third of the amount 
of cash loaned upon them, is only an evidence of a very 
strained, complex, and threatening situation. 

Of course the completion of some of the deals and com- 
binations which have been hanging fire may give a fresh 
impulse to the stock market in certain directions. It is 
the general belief, for instance, that the Wabash securi- 
ties, and especially the Debenture Bs, will profit shortly, 
as the result of the increased earnings and better condi- 
tions and prospects of this well-organized system. Some 
expect that the Monon, or Chicago, Indianapolis and 
Louisville road will be absorbed by the Southern Railway, 
or by the Louisville and Nashville, to the profit of the 
Monon’s stockholders, and the rumor has been repeatedly 
heard of the absorption of the Clover Leaf, or Toledo, St. 
Louis and Western, by the Vanderbilt interests. The 
Rock Island or the Atchison may some day cast covetous 
eyes on the Kansas City Southern. The Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, the Iowa Central, and a number of other more or less 
independent smaller railways, occupying strategic posi- 
tions of considerable value, may, by processes of com- 
bination or absorption, develop considerable strength in 
the stock market. The Pennsylvania road has the power, 
by its control of the shares, to declare increased dividends 
on the Baltimore and Ohio common, or the Long Island 
liailroad. The Union Pacific may in a similar way 
strengthen the Southern Pacific securities. But what 
chance has an outsider to profit by such deals or combina- 
tions, as compared with the opportunities of the directors, 
who are on the inside and who control the situation? 
hey never take the public into their confidence until 
they are ready, und they are never ready until they have 
quietly absorbed all the floating stock.that they can buy. 
Yet people will continue to speculate in Wall Street, not 
realizing that they are gambling and that the dealer has 
the marked cards. 

A corn scare is one of the easiest things with which to 
frighten the stock market. It generally comes a little 
larer than this and is usually predicated on the fear of 
frost. As a rule the damage is exaggerated. Some are 
inclined to believe that this is not the case this year, but 
it is too early to judge what the corn crop is likely to be. 


Indications promise a very large wheat crop. How large 
this crop really is may be inferred from the fact that it is 
probably 300,000,000 bushels larger than the wheat crop 
of twenty years ago, or more than double the latter. We 
have been having a series of pretty good crop years and 
have some surplus left over from the preceding year, 
which will help to make up the deficit in the corn crop. 
The selling value of the corn crop at prevailing prices, even 
if it should be considerably short of expectations, will prob- 
ably yield, in its net results, as much in the aggregate as 
last year’s crop. If this should be the case, the farmers 
of the country, for the most part, would be quite as well 
off as usual. They certainly would not suffer any such 
hardships as those of ten or twenty years ago, when sev- 
eral lean crop years followed each other in succession. 

The trouble is that the farmer who faces one bad year 
is liable to fear another and to curtail his expenditures 
accordingly, for every one knows that in prosperous 
periods we are inclined to be extravagant, while fits of 
economy come with the approaching shadows of hard 
times. It will be interesting, therefore, to watch rail- 
road earnings, a little later on. Just at present they will 
not show the results of this depressed feeling, because the 
drought has stimulated some of the farmers to hasten 
shipments of cattle to market, thus adding largely to the 
business of several of the Southwestern and Western lines. 
General and refreshing rains might repair more of the 
damage than has been anticipated, while a renewal of 
hot weather, especially with hot winds, might intensify 
the difficulties of a bad situation; so that the weather, 
after all, has a good <ieal to do with the stock market, in 
spite of the flamboyant assertion of the bull organs, a 
few months ago, that, crops or no crops, all railroad shares 
were bound to advance. 

‘**M.,”’ Cincinnati : Thanks for your courteous letter. 

‘“* N.,”’ Melrose, Mass.: Does not have a very high rating. Would 
not buy it. 

** W.,”’ Mobile, Ala.: They are not rated’ very high. Better leave 
them alone. 

* W.,’’ Cleveland, O.: Regular dividend has just been declared. 
The absence of support in the market has led to the decline. I be- 
lieve it is being picked up by those who are familiar with the prop- 
erty. 

** Inquirer,’ Newburyport, Mass.: I do not think well of American 
Wireless Telegraph stock. Itsfuture is very problematical. (2) Can 
obtain no information regarding it of any value. What little I have 
is unfavorable. 

“L.,’* Baltimore, Md.: The American Ice Company has just de- 
clared its customary dividend of 1 per cent. on the common stock, 
payable August 15th. I am told that the earnings during the hot sea- 
son have been very large. 

*'W.,”’ Lynn, Mass.; I think very little of the value of the gold-mining 
stock to which you refer. Am unable to obtain quotations on it. (2) 
The coal oomenny is not listed on the exchangy, and it is difficult to 
get reliable information regarding it. 

**G.,”’ Columbus, O.: I hear good reports about the Denver gas 
concern, but am unable to obtain a guaranteed statement. The Mc- 
Millan properties are usually conducted with success. If I obtain 
further information will make a supplementary report. 

**C.,’* Chicago : As I have said before, American Cotton Oil is 
suffering from the increasing competition in the business through- 
out the South, as it is not an expensive business for any one to enter 
into, and also from the fact that the high price of the seed has left a 
lower profit on the oil. (2) No; they are confidential. 

**K.,"’ Worcester, Mass.: I regard American Ice preferred as one 
of the cheapest of the industrial stocks, especially since its capitaliza- 
tion has been so largely reduced. Among the other preferred indus- 
trials which stand well, considering the quotations, I include Leather, 
International Paper, Pressed Steel Car, and National Salt. 

* P.,’’ New Rochelle : I would not be in a hurry to add to my 
holdings of United States Steel, on a rising market, but on sharp re- 
actions you might even up the price until you can close out with a 
profit. I think the common is far less desirable than the preferred. 
(2) I have heard similar reports about Pittsburg Coal, and am in- 
clined to think it would be well to hold the stock until the plans of 
the coal trust are more definitely disclosed. 

‘*R.,” Richmond. Va.: It is said_ that many of the cotton-oil mills 
lost money last season because of the high price of seed and the close 
competition. Unless a more compact and comprehensive organiza- 
tion of the cotton-seed oil mills is brought about, the profits of the 
business must continue to decrease. Capitalists have been quietly 
seeking to bring about such a combination in the interests of the 
American Cotton Oil Company, it is said. ' 

**L.,’’ Buffalo, N. Y.: The Lake Shore 34% per cent. bonds, guar- 
anteed by the New York Central, known as Collateral Gold Bonds, 
are an absolutely safe investment, though they yield only a small 
return. They do better, however, than government bonds. (2) The 
St. Louis and San Francisco earned last year about 3 per cent. on 
the common stock. It looks as if the latter was high enough, in 
view of crop conditions in the Southwestern territory. 

“Thoughtful,” Pittsburg, Penn.: The announcement that the steel 
concern of William Jessop & Sons. Sheffield, England, will establish 
a plant in the United States, signifies one result of American compe- 
tition and also signifies a new competitor against American manu- 
facturers of crucible steel. (2) The price paid to the Chicago Great 
Western byits great trunk line competitors for stopping rate-cutting 
is understood to be a certain fixed percentage of the railway traffic 
of its territory. This ought to be helpful to the company. 

**G.,” Indianapolis: Perhaps the cheapest of the Vanderbilt 
stocks are those of the Nickel Plate railroad, the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis, which have lately had a considerable advance. A 
great part of the earnings has been put back into the property. If 
the market has a sharp reaction you can probably make aturn in 
either of the Nickel Plate shares. (2) Anew company has been in- 
corporated and proposes to reorganize International Zinc. A large 
number of the stockholders of the old corporation favor this move- 
ment. 

** K.,"’ Utica : I hesitate to advise the purchase of any securities, 
in the face of existing unsettled conditions in various directions, and 
also in view of the fact that money is showing a distinct tendency 
to harden with the approach of fall. (2) If Mr. Flint’s plan to con- 
solidate all the rubber interests of the country materializes into a 
great rubber corporation, on the plan of United States Steel, United 
States Rubber common may be given an increased value, but I doubt 
the success of new great industrial combinations <just now, in view 
of the timidity of financial interests to embark extensively in them, 
(3) Lam still afraid of it. 

“§S.,” Albany: The earnings of the New England Gas and Coke 
Company, of Boston, are hardly sufficient to pay the interest on the 
bonds. The company has been somewhat in the experimental stage. 
I would not be surprised if its accumulating floating indebtedness 
would compel some sort of reorganization. I do not advise the pur- 
chase of the bonds at prevailing prices. (2) 1 would not sell my 
Hocking Coal and Iron, in view of the increasing value of coal prop- 
erties and the strength of the coal combination. (3) Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Ps will hardly show 2 ag cent. earned during the past 
fiscal year. The value of the stock lies in the future and the possi- 
bility of an alliance with the Northern Pacific. (4) Of the Erie 
stocks, the second preferred, in case of a decided reaction, would 
give you the best opportunity for speculation. 

**L.,”’ Duluth, Minn.: Rumors of a reorganization of the General 
Carriage Company are circulating. It has $20,000,000 of stock, which 
has fallen almost to nominal quotations. Its assets probably repre- 
sent less than half amillion dollars. (2) The new tin-plate company 
being organized by Chicago capitalists is chiefly owned by men who 
sold out their tin plate business to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Nothing is to prevent others who sold out to the steel combine 
at a profit from going into the business on their own hook whenever 
they please. (3) The authorization of $15,000,000 F yt cent. con- 
vertible gold bonds and the increase of the stock to $40,000,000 by the 
Colorado Coal and Iron Company, is not calculated to make the 
stock more valuable. Stockholders are to be allowed to subscribe 
for one debenture for every twenty-five shares of stock held by them. 

July 8ist, 1901. JaSPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


ONE of the peculiarities of the fraternal and assess- 
ment orders is that when they become bankrupt they hold 
their members responsible for all death losses when the 
money in the treasury fails to meet them. Members of 
the Odd Fellows Endowment Association of Pennsylvania, 
now defunct, have been notified by the receiver that they 
will have to contribute something like fifty dollars apiece 
to meet the outstanding death claims. These unfortunate 
members, who have absolutely received no benefit from 
their connection with the association, and who have lost 
all the dues and assessments they have paid, find it a 
great hardship when they are compelled to meet the defi- 
cit which the, receiver has charged up to them. Such a 
situation as this could not possibly happen to the mem- 
bers of an old-line company. Its abundant reserve and 
surplus must, under legal requirements. provide for all 
Furthermore a policy-holder in an old-line 
company who, under stress of circumstances, is com- 


exigencies, 


pelled to give up his insurance, discovers that his policy 
has a value, either in cash or in paid-up insurance, or he 
can go to the company, as a rule, and secure a loan at 
five per cent. upon the document. How short-sighted are 
those, therefore, who, because they can obtain insurance 
benefits at very cheap rates in the fraternal orders, join 
the latter, utterly disregarding the element of security, 
the first element of consideration with every thoughtful 
business man. 


“M.,’’ Shoemakersville, Penn.: I prefer the Prudential. You can 
study the reports of the two companies for yourseif and see how 
prosperous the Prudential is. 

“ 'W.,”’ Kansas City, Mo.: At the age of forty, an ordinary life 
policy for $10.000 in the Equitable would require the payment of an 
annual premium of $330.10. An endowment policy for the same 
amount would cost $2132 year more. If you live to the expiration of 
the twenty years, of course, you will receive the $10,000. If you die 
at any time in the interval, the amount will go to your heirs. 

*B.,’’ Yreka, Cal.; Among the three companies you name, you 
would probably be best satisfied with the one first mentioned, but 
before you take out the policy, I advise you to read very carefully 
the propositions of the New York Life, the Equitable, the Mutual 
Life, the Prudential, the Provident Savings, and other companies 
which are now offering excellent policies of the kind that you desire. 
No stamp inclosed. 

“*L.,”? Columbus, O,.: Such a thing is not only possible, but it isa 
matter of record. A policy for $2,000 on the 20-year-limited ton- 
tine plan in the New York Life, with the full return premium feature, 
issued in 1887, yielded to the estate of the insured, not only the face 
amount of the policy, which was $2,000, but also the amount of 
oremiums paid to the company, which was $2,034, or a total of 
$4,034. This was not a bad investment. 

“H.,°? Madison, Wis.: The first effect of the increased rates 
of the endowment rank of the Knights of Pythias, which do not 
take effect until September ist, are already being disclosed in 
numerous defections from the ranks. Your experience should lead 
you to the conclusion that you have spent enough money for assess- 
ment insurance benefits. If you are insurable in an old-line com- 
pany, I would certainly withdraw from the ancient order and take a 


policy in a strong company. Pa 


wis Ment. 


Amusement Notes. 


Mrs. LANGTRY has been trying her hand at managing her 
own theatre. She recently opened the Imperial Theatre, Lon- 


MRS. LANGTRY AS ‘‘ MARIE ANTOINETTE.” 


don, after having it renovated and almost entirely remodeled, 
with the play, ‘‘ A Royal Necklace,” in which she assumed the 
dual réle of Queen Marie Antoinette and an adventuress, 
Olivia, It is interesting to note that a few years ago Mrs. 
Potter created these réles in this country in a play from the 
same source—a novel 
by Dumas, ‘‘ Le Collier 
de la Reine.” Mrs, 
Langtry is reported as 
having met with much 
success in her new en- 
terprise. 

Miss Sadie Martinot 
is preparing an elab- 
orate production of a 
new Clyde Fitch play, 
“The Marriage 
Game,” in which she is 
to star the coming sea- 
son. Miss Martinot, 
always a New York 
favorite, has of late 
appeared chiefly in 
farce, but proved her 
ability in serious rdéles 
SADIE MARTINOT AS ‘‘ SAPHO.” when she followed Miss 
Photograph by Marceau. Olga Nethersole as 
Sapho after the latter 

was compelled by illness to leave her company. JASON, 
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ALBERT E. KENNEDY, NO. 3 OF THE FREEBOOTERS’ 
POLO TEAM. 


In the World of Sports. 


Rowdyism in Base-ball.—The too frequent out- 
breaks of rowdyism in professional base-ball are to be de- 
plored. That they can be stopped is assured, and when the 
base-ball situation is readjusted next winter and the war- 
ring factions come to some understanding vigorous rules 
may be made to prevent a recurrence of the disgraceful 
scramble witnessed recently at St. Louis between the play- 
ers of the St. Louis and Pittsburg teams. The real truth of 
the matter is that the club owners are themselves to blame 
for practically all of the unruly conduct seen on the dia- 
mond during the last ten years. They draw up rules in 
their star chamber sessions during the winter and then 
calmly refuse to have the rules enforced. No one ever 
heard of a club owner who did not demand that the of- 
fending visiting players should be disciplined, but when 
it comes to his own players it is a cat jumping in a differ- 
ent direction. There are many little tricks in base-ball, 
some of them bordering close upon blackguardism. The 
line sometimes between real strategy and ruffianism is 
as narrow as the mark which separates genius and in- 
sanity. The club owners, or most of them, realize this 
and they encourage their players to the limit. While the 
West has been charged with most of the hoodlumism the 
East has done its part. The present management of the 
Polo Grounds in New York has been guilty of its share 
of such work to a larger extent than probably any other 
Eastern club. When a club owner instructs his players 
to spike, smash, and trip opposing players, and to dispute 
the decisions of the umpire, whenever it seems possible to 
intimidate that official, they are opening the door wide to 
blackguardism, and the players know it and follow the 
silent instructions. While admitting that base-ball stirs 
up the sentiments of players and spectators to a hotter 
point than any other sport, there is no reason why the 
pugilistic tendencies should not be curbed. A player who 
commits an assault upon a fellow-player, umpire or spec- 
tator, should be suspended for a month without salary. 
For the second offense he should be expelled for the 
season. This would put a summary stop to blackguardism, 
and it is about the only thing which will do it. Spectators 
at the race tracks will see their money burned up through 
carelessness or trickery and make only a passing show of 
anger. They flock around the judges’ stand for an in- 
stant and then go away and forget all about it. In base- 
ball the average crank seems to feel a sort of proprietary 
interest in the home team, and a defeat gnaws at his very 
vitals, while a wrong decision by the umpire, affecting 
unpleasantly his favorite team, will rankle in his brain 
for a whole season. I have seen base-ball enthusiasts 
who were stirred up to such an extent by the defeat of 
their favorites that they could not eat their dinners after 
such a catastrophe. Postmaster Van Cott, of New York, 
had the disease that bad at one time, and so did E. B. 
Talcott, who three years ago cleared up a round million 
in Wall Street, and, sensible fellow that he is, has not 
been seen m the Street since. One of the Seligman 
brothers, now dead, was just as bad. General ‘Hi! 
Hi!” Dixwell, of Boston, often did the same thing, and 
* Judge”? Cullum, of New Orleans, said to be the best 
expert-taster of molasses in the world, would lie down 
in the grass and ygoll about in positive fury when his 
favorites were beaten. Of the actors who were great 
cranks none ever approached De Wolf Hopper and Digby 
Bell, the comedians. Hopper’s rendition of “ Casey at 
the Bat” made him famous, and I have known these two 
popular comedians not only to refuse to eat after the old- 
time Giants had been beaten, but to refuse to answer a 
civil question until twenty-four hours after the calamity. 
Why base-ball stirs one up so no man has been able to 
explain. This may be the reason why base-ball is to-day 
the national game of the quick-thinking, fast-moving 
American, who beats the world for fire, ginger, and en- 
thusiasm. ; 

New Century Records.—The new ctntury is start- 
ing out in a record-breaking sense not anticipated. Best 
performances of the past are being knocked out in every 
branch of sport. Salvator began the record-breaking feat 
at old Monmouth Park several years ago, when he smashed 
Ten Broeck’s mile figures, and the craze has not abated 
since. Ten Broeck’s record stood for thirteen years. The 
history of sport shows that record-breaking goes by fits 
and starts, or, more properly, it is contagious. The recent 


** BOBBIE * WALTHOUR, WHO DEFEATED 
ELKES. 


performance of Cresceus, the trotter, at Cleveland, is sure 
to be followed, and I would not be surprised if Mr. 
IKXetcham’s flyer beats his own record before the present 
season is over. I have always believed a two-minute gait 
was possible for a trotter and expect to see either The 
Abbot or Cresceus do the trick. Our sprinters seem to 
have about reached the limit for 100 yards, although 
little Duffy, of Georgetown, believes that he will be able 
to do the distance in {5 seconds before the year is over. 
I: believe that he is the only sprinter in the world to-day 
who can do it. Many people are astonished and some- 
what incredulous about the regularity with which the 
bicycle records are broken. There is really nothing aston- 
ishing in this at all. The riders have better wheels to-day 
than ever before, and the tracks conform nearer to scien- 
tific lines than of old. ‘When “ Major” Taylor rode a 
mile behind a motor two years ago in 1:19 people simply 
would not believe it, yet the performance was actually 
made. He used a wind shield and that was the reason 
the record was not allowed. Charles Murphy actually 
made that mile behind a locomotive on Long Island in 
D744 seconds. I was on the rear of the coach with watch 
in hand and timed it. With the motor pacing and the 
perfected tracks there is no estimating yet what tin 
will be made upon a bicycle. Walter Smith, a lad of less 
than seventeen, has ridden a mile behind motors in 1 :28. 
I think Maxey Long’s quarter-mile record, made at the 
Guttenburg track in New Jersey, was one of the most 
remarkable of our running records to date. I expect to 
see that 1:47 remain for a long time. The course was 
decidedly up hill, with the wind more against than favor- 
ing the runner. But when they begin to tell you that 
the *“ White Ghost” and the “ Red Devil” and other 
automobiles have been running over American macadam- 
ized roads at the rate of seventy-four miles an hour you 





ALEX. SMITH, CATCHER, NEW YORK BASE-BALL CLUB. 


are perfectly justified in replying with the incredulous 
smile. They are doing nothing of the sort, as any expert 
in automobile and road construction will tell you. There 
are some automobiles in this country which might make 
possibly fifty-five miles an hour on the highways if you 
can find any highways sufficiently smooth and level. But, 
to tell the truth, such pieces of roads do not exist in this 
country. <At fifty miles an hour a man could not keep 
his seat on our rough American roads. We are behind all 
creation on the road question anyway. A hint regarding 
Fournier’s alieged challenge to owners of automobiles in 
this country. Fournier won the Paris-Berlin race. He 
has been in this country several times and he knows the 
conditions here too well to have been guilty of issuing 
any such ridiculous challenge. 

The Amateur Status.—The amateur status in sports 
will always prove to be a fruitful topic for discussion, and 
some of our learned college professors and incidentally 
“Jim” Sullivan, of the Amateur Athletic Union, have 
become prematurely gray wrestling with the subject. 
Amos Batchelder, of the National Cycling Association, 
promises to be in the same boat before the present season 
is over. There has been a disposition during the last two 
years to allow amateurs and professionals to compete 
pretty close together, and many “Simon Pures” have 
been tainted with professionalism in consequence. While 
believing in the strict maintenance of amateurism the 
question has been carried to ridiculous lengths at times. 
For instance, if the swimmers who competed recently in 


‘* CRESCEUS,’ THE CHAMPION TROTTER OF THE WORLD. 


‘New York are suspended simply because a women’s race 
was run, an injustice will be done. The races, except the 
one in which the girls took part, were regularly scheduled 
by the Amateur Athletic Union. Every athlete is sup- 
posed to know that every contest in which he takes part 
is properly sanctioned by the ruling body governing that 
particular branch of sport. Every swimmer there prob- 
ably knéw that the races in which he took part were prop- 
erly sanctioned. The women’s race was scarcely more 
than an exhibition anyway. Punish the alleged amateur 
tainted with professionalism and you will do right, but 
drop technicalities. 

The Sleepy Fashion Plate.—<Alex. Smith, called 
the “ Broadway Fashion Plate” because of his fondness 
for dress, is one of the catchers of the New York Club, 
and a pretty good catcher at that, when he attends strictly 
to business. But Alex., like many other men who have 
been mentioned prominently in affairs of dress, becomes 
languid at times and then his admirers protest. Smith 
has been so preoccupied in some of his recent games that 
his worth to his team has been impaired. <A backstop in 
harness must hustle; he has nothing to do with posing. 

Polo Gossip.—The polo tournament for the Astor- 
Gould Cup will not be competed for this year at the 
Parade Grounds in Brooklyn, and enthusiasts about New 
York are much chagrined in consequence. The game will 
be played near Boston, as it has been decided to hold the 
game hereafter near the home field of the title-holders. 
The next tournament about New York will be held at 
Staten Island, in October. Saratoga will have an inter® 
esting set of games from August 19th to 29th, while the 
County Club of Brookline will get the championships, 
which will be held from September 2d to 14th. Albert E. 
Kennedy, who plays No. 3 on the Freebooters, has been 
doing some excellent work this year and his friends are 
more than satisfied. 

College Sports.—If Yale can wrest the foot-ball 
championship from Princeton this fall the sons of Old 
Eli will be clearly entitled to the all-around championship 
for the year. Yale has done especially well on the water. 
Harvard and Princeton carried off the base-ball honors 
of the year. It is still a question how that Pennsylvania 
Henley crew would have fared at Poughkeepsie. 

GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


Base-ball, San Francisco.—The home club is responsible for 
the conduct of the spectators, and is expected to have enough police 
men present to preserve order, When the crowd encroachesupon 
the,field the captains generally make ground rules so that a hit into 
the-crowd counts for so many bases, generally two. 


Helen Wallace, Brockton,—Hill-climbing upon a bicycle is an 
art. Experts like Jerry Mott, of Baltimore, and ‘* Major’ Taylor, 
the professional, say that one should climb a hill upon a wheel just 
as if he was walking up the incline. Even pedaling, with ample 
ankle motion and a slight upward pull on the handle-bars, will take 
the terrors off an ordinary incline. Don’t rush a hill at full speed, 
for you will be exhausted before half the distance has been traveled. 


Hugh Betts, Cleveland.—When playing draw-poker it is always 
best to inquire what the house rules are before joining in the game. 
An exposed card in the first time around is generally accepted. In 
the second draw the general rule is that an exposed card should be 
cast into the deck and another card given inits place after the others 
have drawn what they want. After shuffling, the cards are passed 
to the right to be cut by the player sitting next the dealer. 





Golfer, Louisville.—The Louisville team retired from the Na- 
tional League of its own volition, and the stockholders were paid a 
certain sum by the organization for their franchise and players. The 
club could pot have been forced out against its will, for the ten-years 
agreement protected all clubs alike, or was supposed to do so. 





Harlem Crank, New York.—The Giants captured the cham- 
pionship in 1888 and 1889. The club's best record since then was 
made in 1894, when it finished second, and later defeated the Balti- 
more team for the Temple Cup. John Ward is a practicing lawyer 
in New York. He was-one of the attorneys Lor the Nassau Railroad 
when it was owned by the late Al. Johnson. 





John Nelsen, Chicago.—Horses are handicapped by carrying a 
certain amount of lead in their saddles. In sprint and bicycle-races 
the men are started at certain distances apart. G. E. 8. 
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CELESTIAL HARMONY EXPLAINED. 

Dewey Eave—‘ How beautiful are de laws uv natur’, 
O’Day! How simple, an’ yet how harmonious !” 

BRAKE O’Day—‘‘ I don’t ketch yer drift.” : 

DEweEy Eave—‘‘ Why, half de people are willin’ ter work 
demselves ter death an’ de other half are willin’ dey should ; 
an’ dat makes celestial harmony.” 


It Was Their Habit. 


WueEN the Duke of Wellington first went to the court 
of Louis XVIII., the French marshals whom he had de- 
feated turned their backs upon him. The King apologized 
for their rudeness. ‘‘ Never mind, your Majesty,” re- 
plied Wellington; “ they have got into the habit, and they 
ean’t get out of it.” 


Are You There ? 


QuiTE recently the health of a telephone girl broke 
down entirely under the strain, and she was sent to her 
home to recruit. The rector of the parish called upon her 
after her arrival, and to him she poured out her woes. 
“It is not so much the work,” she said, “as the worry. 
You cannot imagine what it is to work the telephone hour 
after hour, day after day, week after week, year after 
year. It has simply got upon my nerves.” “ Are you 
sure it is the telephone?” he sympathetically asked. 
“Oh, yes, quite sure,” she replied, “for I find myself 
saying ‘Are you there?’ when I kneel down at night to 
say my prayers.” 


The King and Sir Thomas. 


THERE’S a good story going the rounds in England 
about the King and Sir Thomas Lipton. Of course it 
is an invention; but it is funny, and the joke carries no 
sting. It is represented that the King, after he had dis- 
tributed the medals to the South African soldiers, said 
something to Sir Thomas about the new orders which 
would come by and by to those whom he intended to 
honor; and “an order may come your way,” said his 
Majesty—so goes the story—to Sir Thomas. “It shall 
be promptly attended to,” is the alleged reply of the great 
merchant. 


Down at the Heel. 


Judge—* What’s the matter, madam? 
husband support you?” 

Applicant for divorce—‘ Support me? 
he can’t even support his own hosiery.” 


Doesn’t your 
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The summer girl’s young man as he appears to her. 
N. B,—Not an X-ray photograph. 


Misplaced Confidence. 


“GREAT joke on Corkins yesterday.” 

“ What Corkins—fellow that’s always kiting checks?” 

“Yes. Tried the same old game. Exchanged checks 
with Dorkins and got left badly.” ; 

“How left? His check was not good, was it?” 

“No; but Dorkins’s check wasn’t good, either.” 


Relative Value. 








Cumso—* All value is relative, and ai 

Cawker (interrupting)—‘*And I suppose the nearer 
the relative is the greater is the value.” 

Cumso—* I am afraid I do not follow you.” 

Cawker—‘ 1 was merely thinking of the tendency 


among some young men to court girls for their pa value.” 
The Correct Answer. 


said the 
How did you 


“So you have captured the moonshiners,” 
chief to his lieutenant. ‘“‘ Good enough! 
happen to be so successful?” 

“Well, sir, we went on a still hunt,” replied the lieu- 
tenant, who dearly loved a merry jest. 


The Best of Proof. 


Quericus—* What reason have you for thinking he is 
so rich?” 


Cynicus—“ His children object to his second mar- 
riage.” 
Not Domestic. 
Miss Fosdick—‘Is Sue’s new husband a domestic 


man?” 
Miss Keedick—* No; she imported him from London.” 


A Composite Style. 


“Sue has built a house on the Hudson and painted it 
gray and red. I wish you could see it.” 

“Why, the architect told me it was to be in the 
Elizabethan style.” 

“Oh, but this is her own idea—a combination of the 
Lady Jane Grey and the Bloody Mary.” 


A Desirable Disqualification. 


‘“WE need a new office-boy, sir,” said the book-keeper. 

“Very well,” replied the proprietor; “ advertise for 
one. Add to the advertisement, ‘One not afflicted with 
the stamp-collecting fever preferred.’ ” 

More Than Enough. 

He—* How 
abroad.” 

She—* Do you think so?” 

He (enthusiastically )—* Yes, indeed. 
thirty years younger.” 


much better you look after your trip 


Why, you look 


Consolation. 


“ Poor Dylkins, made despondent by years of sickness, 
took his own life last night.” 

“Poor fellow! But then, you know, he didn’t have a 
great deal to take.” 


Old Table Manners. 


Sue had recently landed. The first day in her new 
place her mistress inquired if she knew about waiting 
on the table. She replied, “The family where I lived 
before did their own reaching.” 


A Remarkable Record. 


Kilduff—* Glanders is a singularly conscientious man.” 

Mullins—* Ah?” 

Kilduff—* He was never known to lie, even about his 
thermometer.” 


At Her Majesty’s Opera. 


London Chaperon—* That fine-looking young lady in 
the opposite box is Lady Arabella Courtney, formerly Miss: 
Van Rensselaer Livingston Goldbug, the famous New 
York heiress. You must have seen photegraphs of her 
beautiful country seat, Whackup Abbey, Shrepshire.’” 

American Girl—“And who is that horrid little wretch 
by her side, who looks as if he had had erysipelas: ever 
since he was born?” 

Chaperon—* ’Sh, my dear; not so loud. 
husband, Lord Guy Courtney.” 


Would Return the Favor. 


Father—* My dear sir, you performed a noble act 
of heroism this morning in saving my daughter from 
drowning.” 

Young Man—* It was a narrow escape for the young 
lady.” 

Father—* It was, indeed. I want to thank you, young 
man, and assure you that if I ever see any of your family 
in a similar predicament it will be my pleasure to 
reciprocate.” 


That is her 


Science and Religion. 


Miss Lily, a young lady of five, was. recently visit- 
ing friends. Many of the rooms of the house were 
ornamented with embroidered mottoes framed and hung 
on the walls. She asked what one of them was. 

“That,” answered her hostess, “says ‘God bless our 
home.’ ” 

Miss Lily looked puzzléd, so her entertainer inquired: 

“Don’t you have them at your house?” 

“Oh, no,” was the quick reply; “we have lightning- 
rods.” 



































































An Additional Incentive. 


IT was during a concert in Cripple Creek. 

“ What’s the name of the piece the guy 
now?” asked one miner. 

“* What will be my angel-name?’” 

“ Pardner,” said the questioner as he placed his hand 
on his seven-shooter, “as he seems to be real anxious to 
find out, let’s help him a trifle.” 


is singin’ 


A GIFT AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 





Mrs. FLatre—‘ Here, Mary, is an old dress of mine that 
you can have.” 





If. 


Mr. Fratte—“* Ah, there is my little wife. Il surprise 
her with a kiss.” 
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IV. 
“Mr. Fratre—‘‘ But, my dear wife, let me explain.” 


Mrs. Fuatte—‘ Explain! How can you explain, you 
base villain? I shall go home to papa this very day.” 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
$350,000 


Milwankee Electric R’y & Light Co. 
6°. Preferred Stock. 
Authorized and Issued $4,500,000. 


Dividends payable quarterly, 
February, May, August, November. 





The Company was organized under the 
laws of the State of Wisconsin in January, 
1896, and has acquired and now operates 
all the street-railways and electric-light- 
ing plants in the City of Milwaukee, Wis., 
having consolidated six street-railway com- 
panies and three electric-lighting companies. 
There are in all 139.99 miles of single track. 

The shares are listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change, par value being $100. After payment of all fixed 
charges the company earned last year sufficient to pay 
Preferred dividend more than twice over 

Price and special circular on application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
27-29 PINE ST., 
65 STATE ST., ALBANY. NEW YORK. 


THE 


Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital . . . $4,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the —— of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 











They said he owed nothing when he died. 
A little inquiry showed he had not provided 
for his chief creditors—his family. This debt 
is best discharged through a life insurance 
policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 

Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange and 

Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 

68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. @ 
DIVIDEND-PAYVING MINING, OIL 5 4 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED ¢ 
AND UNLISTED,OUR SPECIALTY. 5 4 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing ; 


, 


the large profits of legitimate mining, olland swel- 
ter Investments, subscription blanks, full particu- 
lurs, etc., sent free to any interested on application. 

RANCHES Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
veland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and New 
en,Coan.; Prescott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Cal., St. 
JonityN- B., Montreal, Toronto, and London, Eng. 
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is famous for keep- 


ing the skin soft and 
delicate because the 
healing ingredients 
are in the powder. 


Put it on with a 

small piece of 

chamois skin. 
Sample free. 
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YOUR ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


and live during the summer like other 
folks. : 


wwisten ! 


There is no need of your suffering or 
going away for relief. 

Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures Asthma 
and Hay Fever to stay cured. Write 
for his book which explains his system of 
personal care and treatment by mail, 
and ask for Current Comments, No. 35.. 
Address or call on ‘ 

DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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- 374 Masonic Temple, C' 


Visitors to the Pan-American Exposition this 
summer should not fail to examine the exhibit of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
which occupies areadily accessible part of the 
Liberal Arts Section of the Manufactures Building. 
The exhibit was prepared by the statistician of the 
company, Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, and occupies 
about 325 feet of wall space. 

To the millions of Prudential policy-holders this 
exhibit will undoubtedly prove one of considerable 
interest, but in particular will it be valuable to 
all who are interested in life-insurance problems 
and results. Students of statistics and members of 
the medical profession will find the exhaustive ex- 
hibit of medical statistics of considerable scientific 
value. The exhibit is indicative of the high degree 
of care and skill with which the interests of policy- 
holders in the Prudential are protected. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
has always devoted much labor and money to the 
scientific study and development of life-insurance in 
this country, but never before have the results of 
the company's investigations been placed on public 
view on so large a scale. There are forty charts 
and diagrams, most of which pertain to the gen- 
eral industrial experience of the company, which 
is sufficiently large to warrant reasonably accurate 
conclusions as to the relation of age, sex, race, na- 
tivity, and occupation, to human longevity. The 
published data pertaining to the rejection experi- 
ence of the company are unique in that they are 
probably without a parallel in life-insurance statis 
tics. The diagram showing the mortality by occupa- 
tions exhibits at a glance the actual results of the 
experience of the Prudential during the three years 
1897-1899. Of the total deaths occurring during that 
period among male policy-holders, 25 per cent. were 
of persons engaged in manufacturing industries, 
21.9 per cent. laborers and ill-defined occupations, 
14.4 per cent. dealers and merchants, and so on down 
to 1.2 per cent. for persons engaged in government 
and defense. 

An exhibit was made by the Prudential at Paris 
last year, and met with such favor from the jury of 
awards that a gold medal was granted to the Pru- 
dential, the only gold medal awarded to an Amer- 
ican life-insurance company. 

Many facts are brought out in the company's ex- 
hibit of interest to policy-holders, as indicating a 
strong tendency toward a constantly - increasing 
degree of liberality in dealiug with the policy-hold- 
ers’ interests. 

The vast extent of the company’s office and field 
operations are brought out 


departments and clerks a: the home office in New- 
ark, N. J.. and an agency and field medical staff of 
over 14,000 men. It is also interesting to note that 
the Prudential has over 4,C00,000 policies in force, a 
number equivalent to about twelve times the pop- 
ulation of Buffalo. The amount of insurance in 
force exceeds $600,000,000. 


THE combined artists of Darmstadt (Germany) 
have arranged an art exhibition of rare silks, ac- 
knowledged to be of highest interest to fashionable 
ladies anywhere, but more particularly to the silk 
trade generally. Thecelebrated silk manufacturer, 
David, of Darmstadt, is manufacturing silk from 
rare and novel patterns designed by Professor 
Hans Christianson. These remarkable and inter- 
esting patterns are almost certain to cause a revo- 
lution in the prevailing style of costumes, and are 
equally certain to draw intelligent ladies from ev- 
erywhere to the exposition, which continues open 
from May 1st until October Ist, 1901. 


Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. 





ING SyruP should always be used for children teeth- 
me It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


TBE increase in the sales of Cook's Imperial Extra 


Dry Champagne is something enormous. Purity 
and superiority will tell. 
In the warerooms of Sohmer & Co., Sohmer 


building, 170 Fifth Avenue, the reader will find in- 
struments that cannot be surpassed, and the pur 
chaser is perfectly assured of getting the best article 
in the market at a very reasonable figure. 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL FALL TRIP. 
Go to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge. Address 
Norfolk and Western Railway, No. 398 Broadway, 


New York. 








“™ PISO’S CURE FOR 


wy GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 












A Syringe 


Such as j hysicians use is now offered direct. 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in 
one cylinder and vacuufrsuction in other. 
Open valve and compressed air forces liquid 
from: one cylinder in six streams through 
top of nozz'>. This is the only effective 
syringe. Seuu way Sessur Dooklet. Sent 
in plain sealed wrapper, free on reqziest 


Agents Wanted 


SIPHO SYRINGE CO.» 
RACINE, WIS., 


or 2036 E, American Tract Bldg., NEW YORK CITY, 











Enuresine cures Bed-wetting 
Semple free. Dr. F. E. May, 
Box 213, Bloomington, I)]. 


LOOD 














POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can he treated at home under 





same guaranty. If have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have’ aches ‘and. pains, “fucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
anv part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 

hicago; Ill.,-for-proofs of cures. Cap~ 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We haye 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free. 





y the fact that the | 
Prudential has eighteen of* cers, 1,034 managers of | 








Anywhere you 
can geta technical 
education and in- 
crease your i 
capacity. 
. earn while learning. 
Write for free cirenlar: Salaried Positions for 
Learners. It shows how you can become a Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engineer or Architect. 
Schools open all summer. 


International Correspondence Schools. 
Box 1158, Scranton, Pa. 
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Yale Oil is the greatest discovery of the 
age. A speedy, certain cure for Dysen- 


Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Summer Com- 
plaints, Spinal Diseases, Cramps, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Chilblains, 


Fever Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Corns, 
Bunions, Insect and Snake Bites, ete. 
Hundreds of testimonials pouring in. 





Endorsed by stock and stablemen every- 
where for animals and fowl. Cures Galls, 
Strains, Bots, Broken Wind, Chicken 
Cholera, Roup, Founder, Hog Cholera, 
Sweeney, etc., etc. Price soc. of nearest 
agent. FREE a full trial bottle and 
‘*Cure Book” mailed on request. Good 
agents wanted Write at onceto SWIFT 
| PHARMACY CoO., 154 E. 23d St., 

N. Y. City, for best inducements ever 
’ offered. 


Lazy Liver 


“EH have been troubled a great deal 
with a torpid liver, which produces constipa- 
tion. I found CASCARETS to be all you claim 
for them, and secured such relief the first trial, 
that I purchased another supply and was com- 
pletely cured. Ishall only be too glad to rec- 
ommend Cascarets whenever the opportunity 
is presented.”’ J. A. SMITH, 

2020 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 










CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
ood, Never Sicken, W eaken, or Gripe. 10c. 25c, We. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 320 
Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
NO-TO-BA gists to CURE Tobacco Habit- 





A New Society 


\ 


Out August Ist 





Beautifully 


JUDGE COMPANY 





tery, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhoea, Cholera | 











Ideal Stimulant 


Practical chemists and physi- 
cians agree that pure alcoholic 
stimulants, when properly aged, 
exert a power for good. 


The 10 Years’ Aging of 


Hunter 
altimore Rye 


eliminates the amylic alcohol, 
and as the whiskey is made from 
selected grain and is carefully 
distilled, it insures the richest 
product and an 


Ideal Stimulant 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore Md. 











**‘QOuality 


Magazine 


Published Monthiy 


DESIDENT 


The only sus- 
pender that gives 
absolute com- 
fort under all 
conditions. 


No strain on 
wearer's 
shoulders 
or on the 

buttons. 

Made on 

the only 
principle 
that gives 
freedom of 
motion. Every 
per guaranteed. 
rimmings will 
not rust. Look 
for President on 
the buckles of the 
genuine. Price 
50 cents. Sold 
every where or by 

mail. 
Cc. A. EDGARTON 
MFG. © 


Box 225, Shirley, Mass, 
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Satirical and Witty 
>, 


. 


Price 10 Cents 





‘AT ALL BOOK SELLERS 


Printed and Illustrated 


NEW YORK 








The Route of the LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
- is through the-“ Switzerland of America.” 





Chicago’s Theater Train—|2.10 MIDNIGHT—New York Central. 
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THE GORGEOUS FOUNTAIN OF NATURE IN ITS SPLENDID SETTING FORMED BY THE ORNATE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING AND CONSERVATORIES. 
Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 


THE SPLENDID ENTRANCE TO THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING, WHOSE SPANISH EFFECTS THE ETHNOLOGY AND UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, TAKEN FROM 
ARE HEIGHTENED BY WARMTH OF CULORING ADAPTED FROM SEVILLE, THE TOP OF THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


THE GRAND PERSPECTIVE OF THE FORECOURT FROM THE TOP OF THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


THE CLASSIC SPLENDORS OF THE RAINBOW CITY. 


UNIQUE VIEWS OF THE BUILDINGS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, WHOSE SUPERB ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES RIVAL THOSE OF THE MOST 
RENOWNED CITIES OF THE EARTH.—PHOTOGRAPHED FoR “ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY R. L. DUNN. 
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A FRENCH CARICATURIST’S IDEA OF SPEED, SHOWING F. 
CHARRON, THE GREAT CHAUFFEUR, AS A FAST RACER 
From *‘ Le Rire.” 


The World’s Greatest Auto Race, 


THE great automobile race from Paris to Berlin, in which 
109 drivers started early one morning recently, brought together 
men of a new type and created a new sensation in the towns of 
France, always ready to welcome something out of the usual, 
as well as in the Fatherland. The automobilist, with his mask 
and green goggles to protect his face and eyes from the dust, is 
not such a familiar sight in this country as not to awaken 
curiosity. Added to his unusual attire the seeming eccentricities 
of Gallic character, and it would not seem that caricature were 
needed to convey to any one the almost grewsome strangeness 
of the thing. Yet Le Rire, that comical Parisian paper, in 
dulges in a caricature of caricature, a compounding of felony 
as it were, some of whose most extravagant features are re- 
produced in LESLIE'S WEEKLY. Henri Fournier, the happy 
winner of the race and of the prizes given by the Emperor of 
Germany, the King of Belgium, the Grand Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, and tbe city of Hanover, is shown at the finish envel- 
oped in a cloud of smoke, while F, Charron and J. L. Forain, 
two great French riders, are shown, one sprinting and the other 
leisurely touring. 

Of the 109 who left Paris, only seventy-seven left Aix la Cha- 
pelle, sixty-two Hanover, and only forty-five arrived at Berlin. 
[he winner was covered with tri-colored crowns and carried ou 
the shoulders of the crowd in triumph. The spectacle which 
followed was even more striking and suggestive of the mutabil 
ity of human things. Thirty years after a German army had 
invaded Paris a French invasion was welcomed to Berlin and 
the crowds in the streets cheered the procession of forgetful and 
forgiving Frenchmen as they passed along in their peaceful 
conveyances to the barracks of the grenadiers of the Emperor 
Alexander guard, to be classified before their departure for the 
automobile exposition, where they were to be the central at- 
traction. The gay and impulsive Frenchmen surprised the 
rigid German troops, accustomed, almost, to prison discipline, 
and it was worth while to see the looks of astonishment and 
amusement which the hardened soldiers cast on their unusual 
visitors. 


The Pope’s Private Railway Car. 


THERE is a gilded private car with a brief, but interesting 
history laid up at Civita Vecchia, Italy, and the chances are 
that it will never be used again. Pope Pius IX. had it built 
nearly half a century ago, so that he could receive audiences 
and confer Papal benedictions at way stations while traveling 
through the provinces of Italy far from Rome. It seems odd 
enough that the head of the conservative Roman Church should 


HENRI FOURNIER, THE TRIUMPHANT WINNER OF THE GREAT 
RACE FROM PARIS TO BERLIN. 


From ‘“* Le Rire.” 


large panel is sculptured ‘‘the standard of the Cross,” surrounded 
by the symbols of bread and wine. Thedome contains a border 
formed by figures of the apostles painted on copper by %1. 
Géréme. The large window lights the throne room, and was in 
tended to give from the outside a view of the Pope blessing the 
faithful who knelt before him. The entrance to the throne room 
is through the guards’ room, which is ornamented with painted 
screens and surrounded with religious themes wrought in gold. 
The throne room is in the centre of the car. The four evangel- 
ists are in relief in a recess backed by golden stars. They stand be- 
tween the figures of the Christ and the Virgin with the Child. 
Opposite the throne is the figure of St. Peter holding a carved 
crucifix, while above is the magnificent painting by Gerome, 
called ‘‘ The Church seated between St. Peter and St. Paul.” 
The private compartment is divided by low partitions into 
three parts : the oratory, the private room, properly speaking, 
and a cabinet room. The oratory contains a prie dieu in black 
wood, surmounted by a painting by Millet. The draperies are 
of white cloth and the trimmings are light, the colors being vio- 
let and gold. The car cost 120,000 francs, or about $23,000, a 
large sum for a railway car when it was built. With its daz- 
zling exterior and papal emblems on every hand, it is safe to say 
that it would cause much astonishment if it were drawn over 
any railroad in the United States or Europe at the present day. 


Germans Grasping 
South American Trade. 


WHILE Americans are discussing whether we are ever to 
have a merchant marine, Germany is pegging away to establish 
commercial outposts on both coasts of South America. The 
steamers of the Kosmos line of Hamburg are not required to 
pay harbor dues in the Mexican ports of Acapulco, Manzanillo, 
San Blas, and Mazatlan, and are doing a thriving business on 
the Pacific coast of South America, having a large share of the 
trade, although the bulk of the exports of ore from those coun- 
tries goes to England. The line has extended its service to San 
Francisco, and the short crops, in Chili which necessitate large 
grain shipments to that country from the United States have 
helped the line enormously. Three new steamships are to be 
added to the company’s fleet and three others are to be taken 
from the Hamburg-American company. 

The German lines are thus working in unison to accomplish 
their end. The Hamburg-American has added fourteen vessels 
to its fleet in South America, absorbing the lines of A. C. de 
Freitas & Co. in Brazil and the La Plata states ; the Antwerp- 
La Plata service of Gellatly, Hankey & Co., while agreements 
were effected with the Hamburg-South American steam- 

ship company, the North Bra- 





zilian and Genoa-La Plata lines, 











to obviate competition. The 
Kosmos company was able to 
declare a dividend of fifteen 
per cent. in 1900, while the 
Hamburg-American declared a 
dividend of ten per cent.—in- 
dications that the steamship 
business in itself is a good in- 
vestment, while the trade that 
goes with the flag is passing 
into German hands. Before 
this country is aware, Ger- 
many will have a cordon of 
steamship lines encircling the 
continent and a foothold for its 
trade which it will take us a 
century to equal. 

Germany is also progressing 
at a wonderful rate in Central 

















THE GORGEOUS GOLD AND SILVER PRIVATE CAR OF POPE PIUS IX., IN WHICH 
HE CONFERRED PAPAL BENEDICTIONS. 


have been so early in making a practical application of the 
railroad to the purposes of religion, a use suggestive of the more 
recent journeys of candidates for office in the United States. 
The Pope made one trip in the car—from Rome to Naples—and 
repeatedly gave his blessing from the throne of state to crowds 
of Italian peasants. Political changes and the loss of temporal 
Power, however, brought the services of the car to an abrupt 
ending. Since it has lain at Civita Vecchia, vandals have cut 
with penknives some of the magnificent paintings of Italian 
masters from their frames. 

The entrance to the car is at one end, and it is protected by a 
railing of wrought-iron. On the panels at either side of the 
door are the arms of Rome and Naples. Three angels, resplen- 
dent in silver and gold from head to foot, form the external col- 
umns which support the roof. They symbolize the Christian 
religion—“ the Cross,” ‘‘ the Chalice,” and ‘‘ the Book.” On the 


America. Its merchants are 
steadily increasing their opera- 
tions and the plans contem 
plate trade on a larger scale 
than has yet been tried. The same is being done in the West 
Indies. German plows go to Porto Rico. 

Germans have fully $60,000,000 invested in Central Amer- 
ican enterprises, and German plantations occupy 740,000 acres. 

German business houses in Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica control almost the entire foreign trade of the five repub- 
lics with England and California, besides the entire traffic be- 
tween Germany and Central America. The shipping along the 
Central American coasts is also to a large extent in German 
hands, 

So satisfactory has been the experiment of assigning com- 
mercial experts for duty at German consulates that the appro- 
priation for this purpose has been increased from $13,000 to 
$35,000. Such experts are already employed at Buenos Ayres, 
Constantinople, New York, and St. Petersburg, and the assign- 
ment of one for the consulate at Rio de Janeiro is now being 
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A FRENCH CARICATURIST’S IDEA OF A SNAIL’S PACE, 
**J. L. FORAIN AS A TOURIST.” 
From ** Le Rire.” 


urged. The new cable between England and Germany, on 
which work has been begun, will be the seventeenth in exist- 
ence between the two countries. The line runs from Emden to 
Barton. 

The German government in a recent appropriation bill made 


. provision for 125 schools for the German education of German 


children in foreign countries. For a school at Constantinople 
$7,140 is allowed ; for three schools at Buenos Ayres, $4,284 ; 
for one at Galatz, $2,665 ; and $2,580 for a high burghal school 
and $258 for a deacon school at Antwerp. A high school for 
girls at Brussels also receives $2,380. Four schools at Bucharest 
A school at Pretoria is granted $1,428, 
and one at Johannesburg $2,522.80. There are twenty-nine 
German schools in Brazil, twelve in China, twelve in the Brit- 
ish colonies, twelve in Roumania, and eleven in Egypt. 


together receive $2,380. 


An Overhead Suspension Railway. 


Cars suspended from an overhead track were among the 
novelties of Coney Island some years ago, but the railroad 
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THE NEW MONORAIL ROAD WHICH CARRIES TOURISTS TO THE 
HEIGHTS ABOVE DRESDEN. 


which was equipped with them was not popular and had to be 
abandoned. Much more promising of permanent utility is the 
new suspension railway at Loschwitz, Saxony, which is said to 
be the first mountain railway of its kind for the conveyance of 
passengers in the world. It runs from Loschwitz, a village on 
the Elbe, five miles from Dresden, to the Rochwitz Heights, 
which command a beautiful view of the Saxon capital. The 
railway is 820 feet long, with a grade of thirty-two per cent., 
and is built according to the ‘‘Langen” system. Thirty-three 
iron piers of different height carry the rails on which the cars 
are hung. 

Each car holds fifty passengers, and is drawn by a steel cable 
forty-four millimeters (1.7 inches) in diameter, which is operat- 
ed by two powerful machines of eighty horsepower each, sta 
tioned at the top terminal of the road. An ingenious signal 
system, with visible and audible signals, serves to regulate the 
arrival and departure of trains, and is operated from both the 
lower and upper stations. Each car is provided with a danger- 
signal apparatus, consisting of an alarm and a telephone, which 
enables the conductor to communicate from any point of the 
road with the engine-house. The car has three brakes, two of 
which work automatically at the least slackening of the cable 
and stop the car. The third brake can be operated by hand 
from the platform of the car. From a hand attached to the 
disk upon which the cable is rolled the engineer can always de- 
termine the exact position of the other cars on the road, and an 
automatic bell warns him if the train isrunning too fast, Auto- 
matic brakes stop the arriving car both at the bottom and top 
stations, no matter how careless the engineer may be. The 
iron-work and the cars were supplied by the Maschinenbau 
Aktien Gesellschaft, of Nuremberg, and the road is the prop- 
erty of the ‘ Elektra” Aktien Gesellschaft, of Dresden. A 
clear idea of the railway in operation is given by the accompa. 
nying photograph. 














‘AT YOUR SERVICE.” 
















THE WILSON DISTILLING CO.,, 
Baltimore, Md. 





The Improved 


GARTER 


is an Essential of the 


eg, | 


BOSTON | 


















Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


BUTTON 
«_CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg — 


never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 








Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25¢ 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
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GREAT 


WESTERN 3 
Champagne : 
; 
; 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any 
American Champagne 
at the Paris Exposi- 


tion of 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y,. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers, 

400666660 

Aa Ww! EN eles 

LINO euFFS 

ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 
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Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 








= 
Old 
Overholt 


.& Made just as it was 
“a century ago— 
tH Absolutely pure. 


Bottled in Bond. 
“i A. Overholt & Co. 


PITTSBURG. 














For Personal Comiort, 


Use the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
They cannot slip. Instantly 
Teleased. By mail, 20 cents 
the pair. Catalogue of scarf 
holders and other novelties @ 
made with Washburne Fast- & 

eners, Free. ry 


AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 8s, Waterbury, Conn. 4 





'"“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars ate manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 









BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P, O. Box 289. 


| 
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LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


| ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite 
hotel with Americans. Every modernimprovement. | 


THE *“SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
~ PIANOS 


| Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
5th Avo., cor. 22d St. 8» —" ~— 








Os or MEN 1GARS 











Ramona and Athena 
Sugar Wafers 








Inviting Delicacies 


or 
Dainty Desserts. 
Ramona, chocolate; Athena, lemon flavoring. 
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IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


SHAVING 
SOAP y 


ror akeuiiseeexeniare: 
, At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair 
snould be frequently, washed with a pure neutral soap, to 
remove the dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the 
scalp in a healthful condition. 

For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 

A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dan- 
druff, and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 

Williams’ Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, 
and delightfully cooling and refreshing. A shampoo with this 





soap 1s great luxury ona hot day. Try it! 


TRIAL Tablet (sufficient for a dozen shampoos) for Q«. stamp. 





Williams’ Shaving Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. 
Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you. 


ee 6=Stésd WHEE. Jj. BA. WIELLLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. = E*SDEN 


SYDNEY 


olorado 


RETURN $25.00 
UTAH $40.22 


DATES OF SALE—AUG. 1st TO 10TH. SEPT. Ist TO OTH. 


These rates are from Chicago, and correspondingly low from 
other points. Low rates all summer on the luxurious trains 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
One Night to Denver. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
Two Nights to Utah. 


These two fast trains leave Chicago daily and provide the best 
of everything. Send 4c. stamp for ‘‘Colorado Illustrated.” Par- 
ticulars of any agent, or address 

















PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 6o1 Chestnut St., Phila- 

delphia ; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 

Chicago; 435 Vine St., Cincinnati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg ; 234 Super- 

ior St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King 8t., Toronto, Ont 
Line 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 

















